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A Pleasant Way to Health 


No Special Diet—no drugs—no loss of time— 
just a glass of Sparkling, refreshing, purifying 
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ENO'S This is 
‘FRUIT 


SALT’ 
BEFORE BREAKFAST. Natural way. 


This Well-known standard aperient gently stimulates the liver, the body’s filter. 

With this important organ working properly the blood becomes pure, the nerves 

normal, the impoverished tissues restored. Sound refreshing sleep, a clear 
brain, a hearty appetite, and a good digestion are sure to follow. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘ Fruit Salt’ Works, LONDON, S.E. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES EVERYWHERE. 
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Winter Golf. A. J. WHITE 


Satisfactory results give a keener edge of 


enjoyment to the game. Ensure both by 74, JERMYN or 
playing the popular 
ST. JAMES’S, S.W. 


GENTLEMEN’S HUNTING CAPS. 
; a va SILK HUNTING Also made up light for 
“* The longest driving and steadiest ball in the World.” HATS. Harriers and Beagles, 


DUNLOP 


For inland courses the ““V FLOATER” is_ best. 
For seaside and dry inland courses the SMALL 
HEAVY “‘V”’ is recommended. Obtainable from pro- 
fessionals everywhere, or if any difficulty, send direct. 


Bramble and recessed marking Price 2/6 each. 
THE DUNLOP RUBBER CO., LTD., DIRECTIONS FOR TAKING SIZE OF HEAD, 


Founders of the Pneumatic Tyre Industry, Cut pieces of card or sticks for length and breadth, as 
MANOR MILLS, ASTON, BIRMINGHAM. J shown in dotted lines. 
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NATIONAL HUNT STEEPLECHASE AT CHELTENHAM 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


The Badminton Magazine 


A LOOK ROUND 


BY THE EDITOR 


A It has been suggested that 
COMPETITION the Magazine should 
organise a competition to 

enable readers interested in racing 
to show their judgment of form— 
unless indeed they include in their 
selection two-year-olds whom they have 
seen perhaps as yearlings, or of whom 
they think well for some other reason: 
because of their breed, or because they 
have been bought by owners and trainers 
on whose perceptions competitors place 
reliance. The prizes, we think, should 
be substantial so as to make it worth 
readers’ while to devote time to deciding 
their choice. Here is the idea. Com- 
petitors are to name ten flat race horses 
who they think it will be most profitable 


L 


to follow, from the opening of the season 
at Lincoln on March 23rd, till the end 
of the Ascot Meeting on the 19th June ; 
the matter of profit appearing by an 
imaginary bet of a sovereign on each of 
them, to win only, every time one starts. 
I hope this is clear, you back the 
horse, add up wins, deduct losses, 
and the balance goes to your credit. 
If, as we anticipate, a large number of 
readers take part in this, and, in fact, the 
idea of the contest is successful, we shall 
doubtless start another to finish at the 
end of the season. There will be no 
entrance fee, but competitors are of 
course obliged to buy a copy of the 
Magazine, because the page upon which 
their selections are written will have to 
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be detached. As will be seen, ten 
spaces are ruled off; all the competitor 
has to do is to write the names of 
the ten horses he chooses and to post 
the page addressed— 
Competition, 
“ Badminton Magazine,” 
46, Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 
The prize for the selector whose ten 
horses win most money when backed 
each for the sovereign aforesaid will be 
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miracle, however—the first and second 
prizes would be lumped together and 
divided. Now the question is who will 
win the 50 guineas or one of the smaller 
sums? It is perhaps needless to add 
that the names and addresses of the 
successful competitors will be published. 
The last day for sending in will be March 
23, when the season opens, and letters 
must reach this office by the first delivery 
so that they are received before racing 


2. INTO THE LANE 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency 


50 guineas. There will be a second prize 
of 20 guineas, a third of 10 guineas, a 
fourth of 5 guineas, and the balance of the 
100 guineas will be distributed in guinea 
consolation rewards to those who do best 
after the four prizes have been allotted. 
Everyone who thinks he can pick winners 
is eligible. The Editor’s decision must 
be final, though as a matter of fact it is 
hard to see how disputes can arise. In 
the very improbable event of a tie for 
first place—which would indeed be a 


begins. For foreign readers a further 
extension of time must be allowed. If 
posted before the 23rd March we will 
accept the post-marks on the envelopes 
as evidence of dispatch. Any number 
of selections, of course on separate forms, 


may be sent by the same competitor. 
* * * * 


"CHASING AND In looking through some 


HUNTING photographs the other 
day I was struck by the 


evidence they afforded of the difference 
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A LOOK 


between flying fences steeplechase fashion 
and getting over them out hunting. Of 
course, as we all know, there are hunters 
and hunters. In former years animals 
who ran under this designation 
could not be handicapped, that is to say, 
if they were put into such a race they 
lost their status. Many of them were 
from time to time withdrawn from the 
ranks of what were supposed to be the 
humbler description—and a few of them 
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without the least pause. Look again at 
the man jumping into the lane and note 
what a leisurely performance that is, 
what a vastly different proceeding alto- 
gether. Certainly he will not fly the fence 
on the other side of the road! He seems 
to be landing on some stones, and this is 
no doubt a case of extreme caution: he 
would be going with more vigour out of 
a grass field at an ordinary hedge and 
ditch. 


STEEPLECHASING AT ALDERSHOT 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


won Liverpools! At Hunt Meetings, 
again, it was rather the exception than the 
rule for a racehorse or two, or more, not 
to have obtained qualification ; and if the 
animal stood up the inevitable happened. 
Look, for instance, at the Cheltenham 
picture, and observe what the horse 
carrying the striped jacket is doing. He 
is taking the fence in his stride; there 
has been very little of anything like 
collecting him for the effort, and he will 
be away again—this is the great point— 


No. 3 is a snap at Aldershot. It seems 
easy to pick the winner, for the bent legs 
of the further horse suggest that the 
business of jumping takes him a longer 
time than it will take the other. But 
both are going, and may be compared 
with the man in the cap lobbing over the 
stone wall. Gentle as is the pace of the 
latter the rider is being bumped out of 
the saddle, and indeed it may be con- 
sidered lucky that he is not up in a 
steeplechase. No. 5 was taken at 
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4. OVER THE STONE WALL 
Photograph by Sport & Gencral Press Agency 


A STEEPLECHASE AT KEMPTON PARK 
Photograph by Sport & General Press Agency} 
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Kempton, one of the ordinary plain 
fences, and furnishes a capital example 
of how it is done. See how the horse is 
stretching himself. There can be no 


question of his having been thoroughly 
well schooled, and the jockey is pleasantly 
aware of it. Some riders would be sitting 
a bit further back, as is his neighbour on 
the right ; but this jockey knows precisely 
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Gladys Lawrence beat the seven men 
who opposed her in the polo pony show. 
Lady Sefton perhaps strikes one as a 
biggish pony, but she was, of course, 
regulation. Bank jumping is a game 
different from either of those which we 
have been discussing. This photograph 
was taken at Punchestown and conveys 
an excellent idea of the way in which the 


6. A COMFORTABLE MOUNT 
Photograph by Toprcal Press Agency 


what he is about. He has excellent 
hands, is just keeping nicely hold of his 
horse’s mouth; we feel that there will 
be no jolt in landing, that he will be away 
again as a ‘chaser must if he is to win 
The lady I have chosen to exemplify the 
other method as a matter of fact 
is not out hunting, though it may appear 
as if she were. The scene is Hurlingham, 
the mare Lady Sefton, on whom Miss 


bank is crossed—I always avoid the too 
familiar term ‘“‘ negotiated,” wondering 
much who first used it and for what 
mysterious reason it has caught on. A 
sporting story without its frequent 
occurrence is almost unknown, that 
is to say elsewhere than in this Magazine, 
for I try not to use clichés. +» The 
wind-up is a photograph of the United 
Services Hunt Steeplechase at Sandown, 
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the next race for which is due in a few 
weeks. 
* * * * * 
BOOKS ON Among lately published books 
SPORT dealing with sport, “ The 
Game Fishes of the World,” 
by Dr. Charles F. Holder (Hodder and 
Stoughton), is notable, indeed it may be 
described as a classic. Dr. Holder, who 
has been a frequent contributor to this 
Magazine as readers will doubtless recol- 
lect, is the acknowledged authority on 
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everything with rare exceptions—is the 
result of personal observation and ex- 
perience ; and he has fished all over the 
world. The first half-dozen chapters are 
devoted to England and treat of 
“Salmon,” “ The Grayling,” ‘‘ Some 
English Trout Streams,’’ &c. We are 
taken to India, all over Europe, Spain, 
France, Portugal, Austria, Germany, the 
Italian Lakes, along the Riviera, to the 
Scandinavian peninsula; to Japan, 
China, the Phillipines, the Bahamas, 


7. JUMPING ON TO THE BANK AT PUNCHESTOWN 


Photograph by W. A. Reuch 


fishes of the Pacific Coast—tarpon, tuna, 
and other monsters of the deep. Probably 
no one living is more familiar with the 
creatures that inhabit these waters, and 


furthermore, with their habitats; for 
fifty years ago Dr. Holder conceived and 
carried out the idea of glass-bottom boats, 
to enable him to find rare corals, and the 
rare green conch, in comparatively deep 
water. The author does not deal in 
hearsay. Everything in the book—or 


Bermudas, Jamaica, and, of course, to 
Canada. But the Pacific Coast, especially 
Santa Catalina and the district around, 
Dr. Holder may be said to have made 
his own, and one realises the excitement, 
though hidden doubtless under a calm 
exterior, which he must have felt in his 
fights with finny mammoths. It is a 
great book—from every point of view; a 
cheap sovereign’s worth. Illustrations 
are numerous. 
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A LOOK ROUND 


Another delightful volume for all who 
are interested in beasts and birds is Mrs. 
Constance Innes Pocock’s “ Highways 
and Byways of the Zoological Gardens ”’ 
(A. & C. Black). The lady is the wife of 
the Superintendent and enters into the 
life of her husband’s charges with keen 
appreciation and devotion. She has the 
quaintest things to tell us about her 
caged neighbours. Monkeys come first, 


and we read of the pride which Mickey, 
doyen of the house of apes, displayed in 
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floor with equal precision and far greater 
celerity than would many a housemaid, 
while its aptness in wringing out the 
sponge gave full tribute to its powers of 
copying.” 

Barbara, the polar bear, is one 
of the most popular animals in the 
Gardens. Of her Mrs. Pocock says that 
“Poor Barbara’s restlessness which, in 
one way or another, has proved the un- 
doing of her maternal happiness, is apt 
to bring down upon her head quite 


8. UNITED SERVICES HUNT STEEPLECHASE AT SANDOWN 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


his loose teeth. Whenever he had one 
that would move he wriggled it with his 
fingers for the edification of his friends. 
The behaviour of Jimmy and Jacky when 
asked to tea with Mrs. Pocock afforded 
evidence of the different characters 
which monkeys can develop. Jimmy 
would take one mixed biscuit and one 
only at a time; Jacky wanted the lot. 
A chimpanzee, having been washed, took 
advantage of the bowl of water and 
sponge that had been left in his cage. 
‘No sooner was the man’s back turned 
than the chimpanzee fell to washing the 


undeserved criticism from non-under- 
standing, if kindly, persons who doubt 
the genuineness of her affection for her 
young.” Her cubs have been handed 
over to a retriever foster mother, and 
Mrs. Pocock has tried mothering them 
herself, with so much satisfaction, she 
says, that she was “loth to part with 
the attractive little morsel.’’ She felt 
that it was necessary or the cub would 
die in the particular case recorded ; but 


the dog accidentally crushed the little 


thing’s breast by stepping on it. Messrs. 
Black kindly enable us to give Barbara’s 
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THE WORLD’S RECORD TUNA, THE LARGEST TUNA EVER TAKEN WITH ROD AND LINE (680 LBS.) 


From “ The Game Ftshes of the World,” by Charles Fredertck Holder, LL.D 
Reproduced by kind permission of the Publishers, Messrs. Hodder & Stoughton 
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portrait. Bears are not recommended as 
pets. They are said to be not tractable 
nor yet particularly clean, very destruc- 
tive, and always inclined to be snappish. 
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this scarcely succulent food. 
charming volume. 

One more excellent work is ‘‘ The 
Moose,” by Agnes Herbert (A. & C. Black). 


It is a 


OLD MICHAEL, THE DOYEN OF THE APES’ HOUSE 


From “ Highways and Byways of the Zoological Gardens,” by Constance Innes Pocock 
Reproduced by kind permission of the Publishers, Messrs. Adam & Charles Black 


The elephants’ diet has included ‘“ small 
baskets, bunches of keys, and even an 
umbrella, apart from its ribs.” No harm 
has come of the endeavour to assimilate 


Miss Herbert has written several 
books giving the life history of different 
animals, the results of careful observa- 
tion; for the lady is a great traveller and 
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has studied the creatures she describes convinced that Miss Herbert’s sympa- 
so vividly and graphically in their own thetic insight into his thoughts must be 
homes and surroundings. We are intro- true. 

duced to the baby moose at the time of 


BARBARA 


From “ Highways and Byways of the Zoological Gardens,” by Constance Innes Pocock 
Reproduced by kind permission of the Publishers, Messrs. Adam & Charles Black 


its birth in the sheltered backwater of THE An owner has sent me a 
an Alaskan river, and we follow his career CONTENTS short but important article 
to its tragic end; incidentally we come on the subject of “ The 
across the animals whom he meets and Expenses of Racing,” and I really do 
with whom in some cases he talks, not think that the most conservative 
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director of a racecourse can venture to 
pretend that the complaint formluated 
is unreasonable. The existing state of 
affairs is really equivalent to making 
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towards the salaries of actors, musicians, 
and box-keepers as well as the price of 
their stalls. In this number we begin 
a new series of articles, ‘‘ Sport in the 


THE COMBAT 


From “ The Moose,” by Agnes Herbert. 


diners at a restaurant pay the wages of 
the cook, the butler, and the waiter in 
addition to their dinner bill, or charging 
visitors to a theatre so much a head 


Repbrcduced by kind permussion of the Publishers, Messrs. Adam & Charles Black 


Counties,’ a start being made with my 
friend Major Arthur Hughes-Onslow’s 
‘« Leicestershire,” this being the hunting 
season. With the Waterloo Cup at hand 
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“Coursing: Past and Present” is an 
appropriate theme, and Mr. Cleeve 
Cloud’s contribution will I think please 
coursers and instruct those who are not 
familiar with the sport. Shooting men 
will find useful hints in Mr. Owen Jones’ 
eminently knowledgeable paper on 
“How to Get Wood Pigeons,” capital 
sport and doubly beneficial to the 
farmer. Athletics are not neglected: 
Mr. F. A. M. Webster, L.A.C., writes on 
“ Hurdling,” and I may take this 
opportunity of drawing attention to an 
excellent little book he has lately 
published on ‘‘ Olympic Field Events ” 
(London: George Newnes) with action 
photographs which deal with running, 
jumping, hurdling, hammer and javelin 
throwing, and indeed all the com- 
petitions. Mr. Webster was English 
Amateur Javelin Throwing Champion in 
1911 and speaks with equal knowledge on 
other subjects. The book costs half-a- 
crown. “ A Month’s Fishing in Ireland, 


and How I Obtained it ’’ by Lady Glover 
will be found a highly entertaining 
account of a visit to the other side of 
St. George’s Channel, and we have a 
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Scottish article ‘‘Grouse, Deer and 
Ptarmigan ’’’ by the Right Hon. Sir R. 
Farquharson. ‘ Lacrosse ”’ is increasing 
in favour and probably the appreciative 
paper on the game by Mr. J. S. 
Hutcheon, the Australian International, 
may help to obtain recruits. Mr, Arthur 
Britt, Editor of the American magazine 
Outing, gives his authoritative ideas of 
“English and American Sport,” which 
I am sure will interest readers in both 
countries. Of late we have not had much 
foreign sport in these pages. This time 
we give what cannot fail to prove a 
serviceable account of “Big Game 
Hunting of the Present Day” by the 
well-known sportsman and _ author 
Sir Henry Seton-Karr, C.M.G. The 
Rev. P. H. Ditchfield, F.S.A., continues 
his rambles to “‘ Famous Houses that are 
Changing their Owners.” I have little 
doubt that thetwo stories will be read with 
pleasure, for it is impossible not to enjoy 
he humour of Mr. Alexis Roche’s “Bulger 
and Bulgerina,” and Mr. Chris. Lin’s 
“She, He, and Ski ”’ is seasonable and ex- 
citing. ‘“‘ Motor Notes”’ and the ‘Ladies’ 
Fashion Articles”’ are standing features. 
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THE EXPENSES OF RACING 


BY AN OWNER 


THE official conduct of racing has altered 
so materially in the last generation that 
some details of management have become 
out of date and ought to be reformed. 
One of the principal objects of racing is 
the encouragement of horse breeding. 
But of all the people associated with the 
sport the very last person to receive the 
slightest consideration is the owner of 
the racehorse. It is true enough that 
as a rule owners are a fairly well-to-do 
class; but not infrequently they are rather 
unbusinesslike, and not given to analyse 
very deeply the financial aspect of their 
hobby. Years ago, before the establish- 
ment of gate money meetings, official 
racing business was not conducted in the 
practical manner of to-day. The profits 
of racing organisations could not be com- 
pared to those which are now obtained. 
There may have been some excuse for 
making charges then which at the present 


time are not only unfair, but really 
ridiculous. It is indisputable that to race 
in England is very much more expensive 
than in any other country. Here there is 
no subsidy from either the State, or from 
licensing bookmakers or from betting 
machines. But whether the expense need 
be so great as it is has become a 
matter of serious consideration. 

If, as I have said, the main object of 
racing is to encourage horse breeding, 
the more owners the better. I am 
perfectly aware that the ‘little man”’ for 
various reasons is not altogether 
welcomed. On the other hand, there 
are many people who could well afford, 
and would very likely be disposed, to 
take a hand in the National sport were 
it not for irritating and unfair 
charges. I do not propose for the 
moment to compare the added money 
offered by wealthy race companies to 
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the amounts subscribed by owners them- 
selves. The charges to which I would 
refer are those made for the services of 
officials which should be borne by the 
race companies. Consider for a moment 
the capital and the dividends earned 
by the principal race companies, 
Sandown, Kempton, Hurst Park, 
Alexandra Park, Manchester, Haydock, 
Birmingham, Derby, Newbury and 
others. Is it unreasonable to suggest 
that these companies should themselves 
pay their own racing officials? But asa 
matter of fact the fees of the Clerk of 
the Course, the Clerk of the Scales and 
the Stakeholder are paid by owners, and 
not by the companies. For every entry 
made the Clerk of the Course receives 
2/6; for every runner the Clerk of 
the Scales receives 2/6; and _ the 
Stakeholder receives 1 per cent. of 
the stake from owners. Can there be 
any possible justification for this, a state 
of affairs which I suspect not a few 
owners never realise. Why should not 


these companies charge for the services of 
the Judge, and the Starter, and the 
Secretary, and the police force engaged ? 
It would be just as fair ! 

If the operations of the companies 


were barely profitable there would 
not be so much of a grievance. But 
where large dividends are earned, and 
many of the shareholders never set foot 
on a racecourse, a little readjustment 
would be advantageous. No mention 
has been made of large dividend earning 
meetings such as Epsom and Doncaster. 
It would only be fair, considering the 
huge profits accruing from racing at these 
places, that more should be done for 
racing by these companies. But at all 
events they should certainly pay their 
own officials. 

I do not race on a large scale. My 
stud consists as a rule, of eight to twelve 
animals. Say! make 300 entries during 
the season, I am taxed £37 10s. in Clerk 
of the Course fees. I have 100 starters, 
for which I am taxed £12 10s. in addition. 
If I won £1000 in stakes, which 
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unfortunately is rarely the case, I am 
taxed another £10 for Stakeholder’s fees. 
In such circumstances my total tax would 
be £60. Is this fair ? 

I am the last in the world to kick at 
the numerous little presents that those 
associated with stable successes consider 
due to them. The trainer, the head lad, 
the boy that does the horse, and so on. 
But for wealthy companies to impose a 
tax on this scale is absurd. 

One or two companies have them- 
selves abolished some of the fees herein 
mentioned, either from a sense of humour 
or of justice. Perhaps the Jockey Club 
would view reform in this direction more 
favourably were they not themselves 
directly interested in these fees in the 
case of Newmarket meetings. What the 
profits of racing at Newmarket are, if any, 
the public is not aware. But probably the 
results are far more profitable nowadays 
than they were twenty years ago, and 
it may be the Jockey Club could 
nowadays afford to abandon the charges 
referred to. It is also conceivable that 
if their charges were abolished many of 
the smaller meetings might follow the 
admirable example. On application and 
consideration such meetings to which 
the charges were vital might be allowed 
to continue them. But what seems to 
me to be ludicrous is that owners— 
providers of the entertainment—should 
be fleeced by wealthy companies. 

My point is not in any sense a 
suggestion that Clerks of the Course and 
Clerks of the Scales should receive less 
remuneration ; it is merely that their 
fees, instead of being subscribed by 
owners, should be paid by the companies 
employing them. It really does not 
seem necessary that the wealthy com- 
panies should employ a Stakeholder, 
but as things are at present they must 
do so, as he is allotted certain definite 
duties in the Rules of Racing—Part IV. 
sections 28 and 29. But he might well 
be relieved by the companies. It would 
be interesting to know what excuses can be 
advanced for the existing state of affairs ? 


QUORN HUNT. 


MEET AT KIRBY GATE. 


WAITING AT CORNER OF COVERT 


SPORT IN THE COUNTIES 
No. 1.—LEICESTERSHIRE 


BY MAJOR ARTHUR HUGHES-ONSLOW 


With illustrations from photographs by Sport and General Press Agency. 


For the last 120 years this word 
Leicestershire has stood among sports- 
men for all that is best in fox-hunting. 
Mr. Boothby hunted the Quorn Hounds 
from 1698 to 1753, but it was his 
successor, the ‘‘ Great”? Mr. Meynell, 
holding office until 1800, who raised 
Leicestershire to the pre-eminent posi- 
tion which it has ever since held in the 
annals of the chase. The soil is 
peculiarly suitable for growing grass, 
and a grass country is the fox-hunter’s 
paradise. One can ride from Market 
Harborough to the borders of Notting- 
hamshire, from Lutterworth to Bottesford, 
and from Leicester to Oakham, thus 
crossing the county in every direction, 
and be on grass all the time. 

Among many men who have not 
hunted in Leicestershire an idea seems 
to prevail that it is a very flat country. 
On the contrary, it is one of the hilliest 


in England ; many points, suchas Tilton, 
Burrough Hill, Robin-a-tiptoe, etc., in 
the best fox-hunting district are 700 feet 
above the sea, and the steep gradients 


are extremely trying to horses. Robin- 
a-tiptoe is a very conspicuous landmark 
and derives its name from the fact that 
it was selected as the place for hanging 
highwaymen and other malefactors ; 
when left hanging on the gibbet they 
could be seen for miles round. I have 
noticed that foxes nearly always run 
over the top of this hill and also of 
Whatboro’ Hill, instead of skirting round 
their slopes. Tilton, the centre of “High” 
Leicestershire, is a curious, out-of-the- 
way spot, ten miles from everywhere as 
represented by Melton, Leicester, Har- 
borough, and Oakham. The territories 
of the Quorn, Cottesmore, and Mr. 
Fernie’s hounds join close to it. Running 
in a westerly direction from Tilton is 
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a chain of biggish woodlands, Tilton 
Wood, Skeffington Wood, Loddington 
Redditch, the two Launde Woods, and 
Owston Wood. These grand strongholds 
of foxes may be described as the back- 
bone of Leicestershire hunting, and the 
stout foxes bred in them give glorious 
gallops over the open grass country 
which lies to the north and south. 

Of the five packs of hounds which 
hunt in Leicestershire only Mr. Fernie’s 
country lies wholly within its boundaries. 
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the Quorn and Mr. Fernie’s in the south- 
western corner of the county, and has 
hardly such a typical grass country as 
the other four. 

If you want to hunt six days a week 
on grass I take it that Melton is about 
the only spot which will fulfil your 
requirements. On Monday you will 


follow the Quorn, on Tuesday the Cot- 
tesmore, on Wednesday the Belvoir, on 
Thursday Mr. Fernie’s (rather a long 
distance), on Friday the Quorn, and the 


MEET OF THE QUORN HOUNDS AT KIRBY GATE 


THE PACK AND FIELD MOVING TOWARDS GREAT DALBY 


The Quorn extends into Nottinghamshire 
on their Monday side, half the Belvoir 
country is in Lincolnshire, the Cottes- 
more hunt the whole of Rutland and a 
part of Lincolnshire, and a good portion 
of the Atherstone country lies in War- 
wickshire. I have said that Mr. Fernie’s, 
the Quorn, and the Cottesmore join near 
Tilton ; the two latter meet the Belvoir 
at Melton ; the Atherstone lies between 


Cottesmore and Belvoir on alternate 
Saturdays. This is a strenuous pro- 
gramme and you will have to compete 
with a big crowd every day; therefore 
many people prefer to hunt chiefly with 
one pack and enjoy their quiet days as 
well as their fashionable ones. The huge 
grass pastures and hills of ‘ High” 
Leicestershire can accommodate a field 
of almost any size; but in the flatter 
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country and smaller enclosures of other 
parts of the county a large crowd makes 
its presence seriously felt. Luckily a 
goodly proportion of the field go home 
early, and there is seldom anything to 
complain about in the way of a crowd 
during the afternoon draws. 

In addition to grass, the soil of 
Leicestershire is particularly favourable 
to the growth of hedges, which are better 
and stronger here than in any other part 
of England. They chiefly consist of 
white thorn, but there is a good deal of 
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When bullfinches are cut and laid it 
is the practice to lay the fence towards 
the field and to ram a lot of the cut-down 
thorns into the ditch, to prevent the cattle 
from getting into it and eating off the 
young shoots. The result is that a sort 
of roof is made over the ditch, and the 
tunnel underneath is much used by both 
rabbits and foxes. I am sure that by 
these tunnels the lives of innumerable 
foxes are saved ; a beaten fox has only 
to pop into one of them and lie still and 
it is long odds against hounds killing 


AN OLD PICTURE OF THE QUORN HUNT 


black thorn, maple, dog-wood, elder, etc., 
in them. They grow to a great height 
and have to be cut and laid every fifteen 
to twenty years. When they are high 
they are called “ bullfinches”” from the 
fact of that beautiful bird being very 
fond of them. In the early summer they 
are quite lovely with the May blossom, 
and the autumn tints are equally glorious. 
I don’t think I have ever seen them so 
rich as they were last autumn, owing to 
the splendid weather we enjoyed in 
October, when cub-hunting in “ High ” 
Leicestershire was indeed a delight. 
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him. Occasionally a fox is caught in a 
tunnel, but for every one that is killed 
I have no doubt a dozen escape. It is 
years before these thorn roofs rot and 
collapse into the bottom of the ditch, so 
there are lots of them. 

Two marked features of Leicestershire 
from a hunting point of view are the 
“bottoms” and the amount of timber 
rails one comes across. These are usually 
in weak places in the fences, and at the 
most jumpable spots ; so to enjoy a hunt 
it is absolutely essential to have a good 
timber jumper. The more rails there 
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are in the fences the faster hounds run. 
The fox, like most wild animals, follows 
the line of least resistance and slips 
through the rails, followed by the hounds. 
If the fox only realised how much a thick 
thorn fence delayed the pack he would 
assuredly avoid the rails, and hounds 
would not cross “ High”’ Leicestershire 
at half the pace they do. Bottoms are 
the open gullies running between hills 
and undulations ; they vary in size from 
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is wanted ; a good man on a good horse 
riding well to hounds will probably get 
fewer falls in Leicestershire than in any 
other country. In nearly every grass 
field there is a pond, and every pond is 
the home of water hens, water rats, and 
suchlike small game, which I am certain 
provide the fox with many a toothsome 
meal. 

A friend of mine was telling me a 
few days ago that a vixen reared a litter 


CAPTAIN FORESTER, MASTER OF THE QUORN HOUNDS, ON ‘‘ CHRISTMAS DAISY ”’ 


TWICE WINNER OF THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE 


ditches to ravines, and in many places 
are quite unjumpable ; there is generally 
a fence on one bank, and they are either 
dry or full of water according to the state 
of the weather. When approaching a 
bottom it is as well for a stranger to note 
what those who know the country are 
doing, or he may get into trouble. The 
fences of Leicestershire are big but they 
are fair, and the take-off is generally 
excellent. A big, bold jumper is what 


of cubs close to his house last spring in 
a spot peculiarly favourable for his 


observation. He kept a close watch, 
frequently saw both the dog fox and the 
vixen bringing home supplies to the 
family, and he found that the bulk of 
the food consisted of rats and moles. 
Moles are extremely plentiful in 
Leicestershire, but I was not aware that 
they formed so important an item of the 
fox’s diet. My friend is not a hunting 
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QUORN HUNT. THE CROWD AT THE OPENING MEET AT KIRBY GATE 


CAPTAIN J. BURNS HARTOPP, LATE MASTER OF THE QUORN HOUNDS 
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man, though well disposed towards the 
sport, but he shoots a good deal, so 
would not be unduly prejudiced in the 
fox’s favour. Poor “ Charles” gets a 
good deal of abuse on account of his not 
unnatural liking for game and poultry, 
so his good deeds in waging war on such 
noxious animals as rats, mice, and moles 
ought to be recorded in his favour. I 
have little doubt that the great plague 
of rats in Norfolk a few years ago would 
never have reached the serious dimen- 
sions which it did had the country been 
well foxed. 
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perfect line of country. Two highly 
satisfactory features must be noted, 
namely, the successes achieved by Mr. 
Strawbridge as the new Master of the 
Cottesmore, and by Woodward, in his 
first season as huntsman to the Belvoir 
hounds. 


SHOOTING. 


Leicestershire does not take high rank 
as a shooting county. There is too much 
grass and not enough arable land to 
support a heavy stock of partridges, and 
there is no heath or moorland. There 


BELVOIR KENNELS WITH THE CASTLE IN THE DISTANCE 


Up to date, the first week in January, 
I may take the opportunity of adding, 
it has been a very open season ; hounds 
were not stopped by either frost, fog, or 
snow till 29th December. Scent has been 
none too good, but the sport on the whole 
well up to the average. Probably the 
most enjoyable gallop was on a Monday 
with the Quorn, from the Curate past 
Sherbrooke’s covert right across the 
Vale of Belvoir almost to Eaton, an 
eight-mile point at best pace over a 


are always some good coveys of par- 


tridges in the grass country, but they 
are few and far between, and one gets 
more exercise than shooting when out 
after them. In a few places, especially 
in the north-west part of the county, a 
good many pheasants are reared, and 
there are quite enough hares to provide 
sport for the three or four packs of 
beagles and basset hounds which are 
kept. Of course there are plenty of 
rabbits, many of whom end their days 
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in providing a dinner for the fox. A 
fair number of woodcock and some duck 
and snipe complete the list of game. 


FISHING. 


The fishing in the county is of little 
importance. The only river of any size is 
the Soar, a sluggish stream which runs 
through Leicester and joins the Trent a 
few miles north of Kegworth ; the Wreak, 
formed by the junction of the famous 
Whissendine and Wymondham brooks, 
passes Melton and meets the Soar at 
Syston. Both these streams contain 
coarse fish, and patient anglers may 
often be seen upon their banks. The 
reservoirs which supply Leicester and 
Loughborough have been stocked with 
trout that give capital sport, especially 
in Blackbrook reservoir. 


WILD LIFE. 


The wild life is especially interesting 
in the eastern half of the county, for 
there is very little game preservation, 
and the beasts and birds of prey and 
their quarry have had to fight it out 
among themselves without the interven- 
tion of the gamekeeper. Consequently 
foxes, badgers, stoats, weasels, carrion 
crows, Magpies, jays, etc., are plentiful ; 
and I cannot help thinking that none of 
these creatures, with the possible ex- 
ception of carrion crows, can be as 
destructive to game as the ordinary 
keeper makes out. They must live to a 
great extent on mice, rats, beetles, and 
suchlike small stuff, otherwise with the 
number we have here there would be no 
game or small birds in the district. 
There are, however, any amount of 
chaffinches, greenfinches,  bullfinches, 
yellowhammers, robins, wrens, tits, and 
in fact all the ordinary small birds ; and 
considering that there is practically no 
ploughed land we have quite as many 
partridges and wild pheasants as one 
could expect. To give an idea of 
the number of magpies and carrion crows, 
my boy during three successive Easter 
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holidays took over 100 of their eggs each 
year. I don’t think it made much odds, 
for they all probably nested again and 


hatched off a second clutch after he had 


gone back to school. As nobody bothers 
them they are extraordinarily tame and 
often did not leave the nest till the 


LORD ROBERT MANNERS, JOINT MASTER WITH 
MR. T. BOUCH OF THE BELVOIR HOUNDS 


climber was within a foot or two of it. 
As their numbers seem to remain much 
about the same, I can only imagine that 
the surplus population fly away to other 
districts, where many of them adorn a 
keeper’s gibbet. Hawks, curiously, are 
not much more plentiful than in shooting 
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counties. There are a good many owls, 
and it is curious how the little owl, 
which is not indigenous to Great Britain, 
has spread over the country. Some 
twenty years ago a few pairs of these 
little birds either escaped, or were turned 
down, from Lord Lilford’s place in 
Northamptonshire ; they have flourished 
exceedingly and are now quite common 
in these parts. They are very tame and 
are much more about in the day-time 
than other owls, so they form quite a 
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allied as the green and spotted wood- 
pecker, one should be so bold and the 
other so shy. 

There is at least one heronry in the 
county, on the island in the lake at 
Stapleford Park, Mr. Gretton’s seat, 
about five miles from Melton. Herons 
are early nesters and are busy putting 
their houses in order in February. I 
know no prettier scene in wild life than 
to watch the fox covert close to the lake 
drawn during this month or March. 


BELVOIR HOUNDS CROSSING CROXTON PARK 


feature in our bird life. The green 
woodpecker is also very common ; these 
birds are so handsome and also so noisy, 
especially in springtime, that they keep 
themselves well to the fore. Both the 
large and the small spotted woodpecker 
inhabit the woodlands, but they seldom 
come out into the open as do their green 
cousins, and even in the woods always 
try to keep the trees between themselves 
and the observer, so are rarely seen. It 
is strange that of two birds so closely 


Twenty or thirty herons, a couple of 
hundred duck and teal, a flock of Canada 
geese, coots, and water hens will all be 


flying about. Hardly has one time to 
admire their graceful evolutions when 
the fox breaks covert and races across 
the park, hotly pursued by 20 couple 
of beautiful hounds and 200 high-class 
horses. A man must be dull indeed if 
such a scene does not make his blood run 
faster. 

Badgers are plentiful, but being so 
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strictly nocturnal in their habits are Mules in the course of the year. The 
seldom seen. This is a pity, for they programmes are not ambitious, but a lot 
are most interesting animals and hand-_ of horses always run under both sets of 
some withal. From a fox-hunting point Rules and give good if not history- 
of view they are rather a bore, as making sport. MHigh-class selling and 
their earths are difficult to stop, and optional selling races are favoured by the 
foxes often go to ground in them. Asa_ executive. A few years ago the manage- 
rule, foxes and badgers will live and even ment tried the bold policy of giving some 
breed,in the same earths in perfect amity, really valuable races, which, however, 
but occasionally they quarrel, and when did not pay, so they were discontinued. 
they do it is the foxes, or rather the cubs, The other three meetings are one-day 
that get the worst of it. Badgers will fixtures and of quite a different character. 


ly 
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MEET OF THE COTTESMORE HOUNDS AT TILTON WOOD 


eat almost anything, animal as well as Loughborough is a holiday affair and 
vegetable; perhaps what they are always attracts a tremendous crowd ; the 
fondest of is a nest of young rabbits. programme consists of five steeplechases 
Their earths are a marvel of tunneling, anda couple of hurdle races. One of the 
and they keep them scrupulously clean. ‘chases is an open £250 handicap and has 
been won by some good horses. Of the 
others, one is a seller and the rest con- 

Racing may be enjoyed at Leicester, fined to horses with hunter’s certificates, 
Loughborough, Melton, and Croxton in which the wise plan is adopted of 
Park. Leicester is an up-to-date gate- giving fairly substantial prizes to the 
money meeting and provides eight days’ placed horses. I think this is certainly 
flat racing and six under National Hunt sound policy, as it prevents any good, 


RACING. 
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THE MARQUIS OF WATERFORD JUMPING OVER A FIVE-BARRED GATE IN HIS DINING-ROOM 


or supposed to be good, horses frightening 
away all opposition. The course is dead 
flat, with some sharp turns, and a field 


or two of plough ; most of the fences are 
natural and take a bit of jumping. A 


good course for a handy horse with a turn 
of speed. 

Melton is the annual Hunt meeting of 
the Quorn, Belvoir, Cottesmore, and Mr. 
Fernie’s Hunts. Seven events, all ’chases; 


MR. C. W. B. FERNIE’S HOUNDS 
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five confined to hunters, a seller, and an 
open race. A thoroughly sporting 
meeting and a first-class course for 
hunters, all natural fences, two brooks, 
and some ridge and furrow as well as 
some rough going, very disconcerting 
to horses who have not gone properly 
through the mill out hunting. 

Flat and hurdle racing is the enter- 
tainment at Croxton Park, and the 
meeting takes place the day after Melton 
Hunt in the Duke of Rutland’s fine old 
park which lies between Waltham and 
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Sweepstakes, 2} miles on the flat,” for 
maiden hunters the property of sub- 
scribers to the neighbouring packs. This 
race always produces a field of from 15 
to 20 runners, and it takes a real good 
horse to win it. Sprinkle Me, who twice 
afterwards won the Grand Military and 
many other races, could only run second 
to Cassiobury Park (also a good winner) 
a few years ago, and Bridge IV., Spring- 
time, and Tipperary all began their 
victorious careers in this event during 
the last ten years. 


MR, JOHN CRADDOCK 


Belvoir Castle. It is a very old estab- 
lished meeting, and the funny little 
grand stand, from which one can see 
little or nothing of the racing, must be 
one of the first ever built. Croxton Park 
Club is one of the old racing clubs, like 
Bibury, which were originally formed by 
gentlemen riders, and in several of the 
races at the meeting professionals can 
only ride by carrying extra weight. One 
of the most popular events is the Private 


CRICKET. 

Leicestershire is one of the sixteen 
first-class cricket counties and has pro- 
duced a number of good cricketers, but 
perhaps only one star of the first magni- 
tude, namely, H. D. Pougher, who was 
quite one of the best fast bowlers in 
England in the nineties and well up to 
Test Match form. Woodcock also was 
a top-class fast bowler ten years ago. 
Mr. C. E. de Trafford, a very fine hitter, 
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MEET OF MR, FERNIE’S HOUNDS AT GREAT GLENN 


MR, C. W. B. FERNIE 
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who was the county captain for a long 
time, did a wonderful performance 
last season; he had retired from first- 
class cricket for nearly ten years when 
he reappeared in the Eleven and made 
100 runs in his first knock. Mr. C. J. B. 
Wood has been a marvel of painstaking 
consistency for many years, and King, 
Whitehead, and Coe are all fine bats; 
but the county has been very badly off 
for bowling for some years and has had 
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scarcely as popular and _ universally 
played as in some other counties. 


FoortBALL. 


Leicester possesses one of the best 
Rugby Union football clubs in England. 
It has done very well this season, 
and no fewer than seven of the team have 
been given places in the trial matches 
which have been played with a view to 
the selection of the fifteen to represent 


MR. SHELDON CRADDOCK 


to be content with a humble position in 
the Championship table. A glance at 
that table shows, I think, that bowling 
is even more important than batting in 
this contest, for it is no use making 1,000 
runs if your bowlers are not good enough 
to get the other side out under a week. 
There are one or two useful clubs in the 
county, and keen cricket is played on 
very moderate grounds in some of the 
villages ; but on the whole the game is 


England in the Internationals. There is 
also a professional Association team of 
the usual F.A. pattern: whether many, 
or indeed any, of these heroes have any- 
thing to do with the county except ibeing 
hired by the club I do not know. 
It is, of course, this sort of thing which 
brings the game into contempt, as 
played under the auspices of the 
Football Association. A good deal of 
football is played in the smaller towns 
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MR. FERNIE’S HOUNDS OFF TO DRAW AFTER A MEET AT GREAT GLENN 


and villages. There is no large public the former game being very well 
school in the county, which is certainly represented by Mr. and Mrs. Hillyard, of 


a loss ;to both its cricket and football. Thorpe Satchville, and Mr. Dixon, of 
Lawn tennis and golf both flourish, Melton Mowbray. 


THE FINISH OF A RACE AT LEICESTER 
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AND SKI 


BY CHRIS LIN 


“Here at last!” breathed Godfrey 
Connor, with a sigh of satisfaction, as 
he stepped out of the train at Fredlund 
station. He had started from Christiania 
early that morning, and spent six hours 
in the stifling atmosphere of a Norwegian 
train, which, in spite of being labelled 
express, averaged rather less than twenty 
miles an hour, and stopped ten minutes 
at each station on the line. He had made 
an effort to introduce a little ventilation 
into his compartment by opening the 
window when he began to find the heat 
and exhausted air unbearable, but in a 
moment the guard came to him and 
politely but firmly insisted on shutting 
it again, as the passengers in the forepart 
of the car complained of the draught. 
To emphasise this statement one of the 
latter pushed over the heat regulator to 
its utmost limit, and flooded the car 
with hot air. After this Connor had 
submitted to the inevitable. 

In Christiania there had been no snow 
at all to be seen, and outside the town 
were only a few patches of white, 
nestling away from the sun in the 
sheltered hollows facing north. As the 


train proceeded further inland and 
mounted higher these patches grew more 
numerous and larger, until they formed 
a background in which appeared only 
occasional glimpses of brown earth. At 
last even these vanished, and soon the 
train was fussing its way between high 
walls of snow which had been thrown 
up by the revolving snow ploughs earlier 
in the year. 

As the train drew up at the platform 
at Fredlund, Connor jumped down, and 
handing the check for his luggage to a 
porter, hastened out to secure a sleigh 
to carry him further on his journey, for 
a twenty-five mile drive lay between him 
and his destination. 

He was soon bowling along behind 
a sturdy little Nordfjord horse, that 
showed itself to be possessed of speed as 
well as strength. The bright sunshine, 
the crisp air, and the merry jingle of the 
bells were most exhilarating, and his 
spirits rose at every mile. After a couple 
of hours a stop was made at a posting 
station to rest the horse before tackling 
the last six or seven miles of the journey, 
which were mostly uphill. 
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It was nearly six o’clock when they 
topped the last slope and saw Frydheim 
Sanatorium lying snugly in a hollow 
before them. The skydsgut (post boy) 
shook up the willing little horse and, 
swinging into the drive at a smart trot, 
they drew up at the entrance with a 
flourish. 

As they did so they heard shouts 
from the wood opposite, and with cries 
of “Se op!” a young girl and two men 
came flying down on ski, the snow 
smoking up behind them. In spite of 
the steepness of the hummocky Jéipe 
(Ski path) the girl carried herself per- 
fectly, with ski close together, one foot 
slightly in advance of the other, 
a ski pole held low in each hand. 
Shooting into the open space before 
the hotel, she executed a smart Tele- 
mark swing and came to a standstill, 
followed closely by her two companions. 
The skydsguit grinned at her in open 
admiration, and she rewarded him 
with a brilliant smile from sparkling 
blue eyes and red lips, that parted to 
show a set of perfect teeth, whose 
whiteness was enhanced by the rich 
brown sunburn of her face. She wore a 
serviceable blue serge costume and a 
white cap, held firmly on a mass of wavy 
brown hair by a light-blue motor veil. 
Altogether she presented such a picture 
of graceful health and happiness that 
Connor could not help gazing at her as 
she stooped to unfasten her ski. She 
straightened herself and their eyes met. 
For a moment they seemed to see into 
each other’s minds and read what was 
laid open, as is only possible when two 
unconscious glances meet unexpectedly. 
Sensitive people shrink from such an 
experience with a sense of violation, 
unless, as very seldom happens, the 
meeting is harmonious. In the latter 
case, when it is a man and a woman who 
look into each other’s eyes, there is real 
love at first sight, though neither may 
recognise it. So it was with Connor and 
this girl. For a moment they looked, 
and in that moment they knew each 
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other. Then with a slight bow she 
passed him and disappeared into the hotel. 

Connor turned to glance at her com- 
panions, who lingered outside. The one 
was a military-looking man of middle 
age, who, he thought, must be her 
father, the other a fresh-complexioned 
youngish man of the ordinary Norwegian 
type. The latter’s face struck him with 
a somewhat disagreeable sense of 
familiarity. But before he had time to 
observe more closely a chambermaid 
came and Connor was conducted to his 
room. Here he remained until dinner 
time, unpacking and dressing. 

When the gong rang at seven o’clock 
he made his way down to the dining-room 
amid a polyglot crowd of people all 
chattering and laughing at the top of 
their voices—Danes, Swedes, Germans, 
and Norwegians. He was shown to his 
place at a long table, and found to his 
great satisfaction that he was seated next 
but one to the girl whom he had met on 
his arrival. Between her and him sat her 
father, and on her far side the younger 
man who had been with them that 
afternoon. He gathered that they were 
comparatively late arrivals, for he him- 
self had been placed lowest at table, as 
is customary for newcomers. 

After a few moments Connor's 
neighbour turned to him and introduced 
himself after the Norwegian fashion, 
speaking in good English as all well- 
educated Norwegians can. 

““May I present myself ? 
is Captain Kragensen.” 

Connor responded, giving his own 
name, and they were soon conversing 
freely. 

“T came straight off the steamer this 
morning,” said Connor, “‘ so I have lost 
no time in getting here.” 

“And what do you think of our 
Norwegian trains? I expect you find 
them rather slow after the quick travel- 
ling in England.” 

“Yes, it was certainly a somewhat 
tedious journey, but the scenery would 
have more than compensated for that if 


My name 


we 


SHE, HE, 


it had not been so very close in my 
compartment.” And he recounted his 
experience with the window. 

After dinner there was dancing in the 
drawing-room, and Connor was intro- 
duced to Fréken Kragensen. 

“We only arrived here yesterday 
ourselves,” said the Captain. ‘‘ But 
Solveig will be able to provide you with 
partners, as most of the young people 
are from Christiania. I would look after 
you myself, but I have work to do that 
will occupy me for the rest of the 
evening.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Kragensen, “ father 
works even when on a holiday. I expect 
he is busy on some new invention.” 

“Ts he the inventor of the Kragensen 
rifle that is being kept such a profound 
secret ? ’’ asked Connor with interest. 

“Yes,” was the answer, “‘ and it seems 
very strange to me that so tiny a weapon 
can do so much damage. If he sold his 


secret to any of the great Powers 
he could become a very wealthy man, 


but although he has had plenty of offers 
he is so patriotic that Norway alone is to 
benefit by it,” she said, with evident 
pride, and added with a laugh, “so I’m 
afraid we shall never be rich. But who 
could think of war up here in the 
mountains with all the beautiful snow ? 
I saw you had ski with you when you 
arrived this. afternoon.” 

“Yes,” he answered, ‘‘ and I hope 
you will allow me to join your parties 
sometimes, for I’m not quite a new hand 
at the sport.” 

“Indeed, I shall be delighted,” she 
said, at once, ‘“‘ my father and brother 
talk of nothing but rifles when we’re out 
together, so that I feel lonely now and 
then. I don’t seem to know Erik very 
well. He was sent to an engineering 
school in Germany when I was quite a 
little girl, soon after mother’s death, and 
since then he has been home only very 
occasionally. This time he has not been 
with us more than a week. He’s an 
excellent ski-runner though, and has 
won heaps of prizes in Germany.” 
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During the ensuing week Connor was 
out every day with the Kragensens, and 
was soon on intimate terms with the 
father and daughter. The son was of 
quite a different character. He seemed 
to be more German than Norwegian, and 
displayed the customary German distaste 
for everything English. Nevertheless, 
he always welcomed Connor’s presence 
on the ski trips, and was often the first 
to invite his company, giving him every 
opportunity to be alone with his sister. 

Connor felt all the time that he had 
seen the man somewhere before. He 
thought it must have been in some 
disagreeable connection, for the feeling 
of familiarity always brought with it a 
sense of distrust. Sometimes it was a 
gesture, sometimes an intonation that 
irritated his memory, but he could never 
recollect the place or the circumstances 
of their last meeting. At last he gave up 
trying to call them to mind, feeling 
certain that sooner or later he would 
remember. In the meantime he enjoyed 
life thoroughly. 

Frydheim lay just below the tree line, 
and was an ideal spot for  ski-ing. 
H6ifjeldet, with its open treeless wastes, 
could be reached in a quarter of an hour, 
and was the direction usually taken in 
settled weather by the more experienced 
ski-runners. But, however bright the 
sunshine, they never went that way 
without compass and chart, wind-jacket, 
and a packet of sandwiches. In these 
lofty regions snowstorms and fog come 
on with such suddenness, blotting out all 
landmarks in a moment, that the lack 
of any of these things may mean loss of life. 

Below the Sanatorium were a multi- 
tude of charming runs through wooded 
country, accessible in all kinds of 
weather. In this respect Frydheim had 
the advantage of places like Finse, which 
lie far above the tree line, and where 
storms may rage that keep one indoors 
for days at a time. 

During the Easter week the hotel 
filled up with young people, overflowing 
with life and spirits, and Connor made 
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many pleasant acquaintances. Most of 
the girls turned out in knickerbockers and 
putties, not seeming to care a bit what 
they looked like so long as they had 
nothing to hamper their movements. 
Norwegian girls are seldom slim, so in 
many cases the result was not altogether 
pleasing to the eye. Solveig, Connor 
was glad to see, was not so emancipated. 
As she herself said, “‘ Skirts don’t tire 
me, so why should I make a guy of 
myself ? 

At first Connor was somewhat taken 
aback by the freeness of the tone that 
prevailed. There were about equal 
numbers of young girls and men, who 
mixed together on terms of the utmost 
intimacy. Parents and chaperons were 
rare. The young people were off ski-ing 
all day, and at night they danced and 
smoked and drank champagne together 
until the small hours with an energy 
that was truly remarkable. 

It is a point of honour with young 
Norway to be sunburned after the Easter 
holidays, and those who go Utilfjelds 
usually have no difficulty in acquiring 
the desired hue, for there is no combina- 
tion of forces which tans the human skin 
so quickly and thoroughly as a spring 
sun against a background of snow. It is 
whispered that some of the unfortunates 
left behind in the towns have been known 
to dye their faces with coffee, in order to 
produce the illusion that they are sports- 
men. Connor was soon the colour of a 
Red Indian, except round his eyes, 
where he was protected by his snow- 
glasses, and he found shaving a painful 
proceeding. 

One night a fakkeltog (torch-light 
procession) was arranged, and all the 
active spirits set out on ski to the 
top of a hill close by. Then they 
stood down in couples holding lighted 
torches. Connor had Solveig for his 
partner. By this time he had discovered 
that he liked her better than any girl he 
had ever met. That first happy look 
into each other’s eyes on the day of his 
arrival had insensibly put them on a 
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footing of intimacy. Each recognised 
the other’s strong, clean character and 
respected it. But Connor, with his 
British regard for conventions, felt that 
it was too soon for an engagement 
between them, and she _ instinctively 
understood his silence. But he had 
reckoned without Mother Gossip. There 
is no better soil for slander, backbiting, 
and all such abominations than a 
Norwegian sanatorium at Easter. There 
are always present a number of un- 
attached old women of both sexes who 
amuse themselves during the daytime 
by parading about within a mile’s radius 
of the hotel with ski-poles and 
mountaineering boots, and during the 
evenings sit in corners using their eyes 
and malicious tongues, turning the most 
innocent friendship into an outrageous 
intrigue, and blighting reputations with 
no more compunction than they would 
tell a falsehood. That slander was busy 
with Solveig and himself Connor had no 
idea until one evening he heard a con- 
versation between two typical gossipers, 
who were unaware that he understood 
Norwegian perfectly. Realising the 
situation at once, he went straight to 
Solveig, asked her to marry him, and 
received the answer for which he hoped. 

Just then Erik came into the lounge 
where they were sitting, and making 
for his sister, said he had received a 
telegram recalling him to Berlin. 

“Tf I go the shortest way on ski,’ he 
said, ‘I can just catch the midnight 
train to town, and arrive there in time 
for the continental express in the 
morning. I’ve given instructions for 
my baggage to be sent after me.” 

“Won’t you find it rather a stiff run 
after to-day’s outing ?”’ suggested Connor. 

“Oh, no; I have two hours and a half 
to do the twenty miles in, and I rather 
like putting my strength to the test. 
Well, I must be off at once. Luckily 
it’s full moon.” 

Solveig and Connor went with him to 
the door and saw him fasten on his ski 
and disappear over the crest of the hill. 
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They lingered for a few moments outside, 
enjoying the beautiful evening and the 
new liberty to give expression to their 
feelings. But it was too cold to stay out 
in the snow. As they re-entered the 
hotel Connor said : 

“Don’t you think we might venture 
to disturb your father at his work for 
once? By the way, do you think he 
has any idea how things stand between 
us?” 

“‘ Well, he must be blinder than fathers 
usually are, if he hasn’t! Yes, I think 
he will forgive us if we break in upon his 
meditations under the circumstances.” 

They went up to Captain Kragensen’s 
room and knocked at the door. Without 
waiting for an answer, Solveig walked in, 
saying : 

“ Father, I’ve something to tell . . .” 
then she stopped short, for she saw her 
father lying back in his chair with closed 
eyes. 

“Oh, he must be ill! ”’ she cried, and 


ran to his side. Connor followed quickly, 
and, taking Kragensen’s wrist in his 


hand, felt his pulse. It was slow but 
regular. The man was evidently in a 
deep sleep. Taking him by the shoulder 
Connor shook him and tried to waken 
him, but his head only rolled over, 
whilst his eyes opened heavily for a 
second and then closed again. Solveig 
took cold water and bathed his face and 
hands. After a while consciousness to 
some extent returned, and he gazed 
stupidly around. Connor raised him to 
his feet and marched him about the 
room. Suddenly the awakening came. 
Thinking instinctively of his beloved 
invention, the Captain put his hand into 
his breast pocket and cried : 

“Gone! The sketches of my rifle. 
Someone has stolen them from me! ”’ 

Then Connor remembered where he 
had seen Erik Kragensen before. With- 
out a word he turned and ran to his own 
room. There he threw off his dinner 
jacket and put on a Norfolk. Kicking 
his dress slippers into a corner, he pulled 
on a pair of vaggersokker, tucked the 
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ends of his trousers into them, and 
quickly laced up a dry pair of laupar- 
stévler (ski-boots). This done he ran 
downstairs and out to the ski-hall, 
fastened on his ski, and in another 
moment was half-way up the hill. He 
looked at his watch. It was just ten 
o’clock. He was rather glad he was 
thinly dressed, for he knew that shortly 
he would be warm enough and to spare. 

At the top of the hill he turned into 
the wood, and taking a run and using 
his poles, he dived down the slope before 
him. There would be no difficulty in 
finding the right direction, for there was 
a well-marked /éife all the way to the 
station. For the first three or four miles 
he made excellent time, down gentle 
gradients with short level spaces in 
between. Then came a couple of miles 
of stiffish climbing, which took him 
twenty minutes. When he reached the 
highest point he had an hour and 
twenty minutes to do the remaining 
fourteen miles. 

“No, hang it!” he thought, “I 
haven’t so much. I must catch him 
before he gets down to the main road. 
There might be people driving to the 
train, and it would never do to have a 
struggle in public. It would all have 
to come out then. I must catch him up 
in the wood where we shan’t be seen!” 

He was now at the top of a tre- 
mendously steep hill, down which the 
path zig-zagged. The treeless slope was 
dotted with rocks, and at the bottom 
was a sharp swing to the left, beneath 
a cliff. To gain time he stood straight 
down. In the bright moonlight the way 
was as plain as at noon, but the speed 
was terrific, and it called for all his skill 
to swing to right or left to avoid the 
rocks. If his ski had caught in one of 
these he would have come a terrible 
cropper, breaking his ski or his neck, or 
both. Either possibility seemed almost 
equally disastrous just then. In places 
the snow was crusted, in others soft and 
deep. His very speed helped him over 
these awkward changes, and he seemed 
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to know instinctively when to shift his 
balance forward or back. When he 
reached the few yards of level 
ground at the bottom he made a 
desperate Telemark swing, and throwing 
all his weight on to his poles, which he 
dug into the snow on his left side, he 
managed to clear the turning. Luckily 
there was just the right depth of snow, 
or it would have been impossible. He 
now breathed more easily. By taking 
this short cut he must have gained at 
least ten minutes upon the man in front 
of him. But he still went his hardest, 
putting forth all his strength. In 
another half-hour he saw Erik disappear 
over a ridge a hundred yards away. 
With renewed energy he breasted the 
hill and flew down the next slope. His 
man was now but a few paces ahead. 
Turning aside into the wood, he kept 
his distance until they came to another 
incline, then, putting on speed, he gained 
steadily, and by the time they reached 
the flat run-out at the bottom he drew 


level with Kragensen, taking care to 
keep on his left-hand side. 

“J will trouble you to hand over those 
papers !”’ he said. 

Without a word Kragensen drew his 
knife in a flash, but Connor had expected 
this manceuvre and felled him with a 


heavy blow under the ear. Seeing that 
he was unconscious, Connor first secured 
the knife, then, taking a packet from 
the other’s pocket, transferred it to his 
own. In a moment Kragensen’s eyes 
opened. Connor gave him a drink from 
the flask which he always carried in his 
Norfolk, and pulled him to his feet. 

“Now, then, Edelstein,” he said, 
“you'd better hurry up or you'll miss 
your train.” 

When the other heard that name he 
started. 

“Yes,”’ said Connor, “ you see I know 
you. I saw you many times in Cape 
Town in 1900. You had a beard and 
eyeglasses then. You were too intent 
upon your dealings with General 
Tomkinson, however, to notice a mere 
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subaltern. I suppose your father’s 
sketches would have gone the same way 
as the General’s despatches, if it had 
been as easy to disappear here as it was 
at the Cape. Now, go on ahead of me; 


we're not more than a mile from the | | 


main road and it’s easy going.” 

Seeing that there was no way out of 
it, Kragensen or Edelstein made the 
best speed he could, and in ten minutes 
they were out on the road. 

As they emerged from the wood a 
sleigh was passing, and, stopping it with 
a shout, Connor obtained permission for 
his “‘ friend ”’ to drive to the station with 
the owner, who was also going by the 
train. Refusing a lift for himself, he 
quickly covered the remaining distance, 
and turned into the station hotel five 
minutes after the train had departed. 

As soon as he had secured a room, he 
went to the telephone, and, ringing up 
Frydheim, he asked the maid who 
answered his call to tell Fréken Kragen- 
sen that he had found the papers and 
would return with them in the morning. 
Then he astounded the household by 
demanding a hot bath, after which he 
went to bed and slept like a log with 
the plans under his pillow. 

He was out early next day, and before 
noon had driven back to the Sanatorium. 
He went straight to Captain Kragensen’s 
room and delivered the stolen property 
to its rightful owner. 

“IT suppose it was Erik who took 
them,” the Captain said. “I had my 
suspicions that he was in the German 
secret service, but I never thought he 
would descend so low as to rob his own 
father. Still, when I heard of his sudden 
departure, I felt convinced he was the 
guilty person. He must have guessed 
that, if he once got clear away, I would 
make no effort to stop him, as I should 
thereby only bring dishonour upon my 
own name. He thought that the drug 
he had put in my coffee would keep me 
safe until morning, and by that time he 
would be out of my reach. But he did 
not foresee what Solveig tells me has 
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duffer or the novice, sail joyously away 
perhaps to recount their adventures to 
their friends and neighbours elsewhere. 
The walking may be easy or laborious 
according to circumstances. On many 
Scotch moors mountain climbing 
of almost Alpine severity has got 
to be “tackled,” and the breathless 
sportsman, puffing and blowing up a 
steep and slippery bit of ground, perhaps 
finds his prey sailing away before he 
reaches it ; and if he be “ fat and scant 
of breath,” he may be so temporarily 
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varies greatly, for grouse shooting is a 
precarious and often disappointing form 
of sport. So many things may happen 
to make the best -laid schemes “ gang 
agley.”” That mysterious epidemic 
known as grouse disease may insidiously 
sweep away all your bright prospects ; 
or a sharp night or two of frost in May 
or June will addle the eggs and kill the 
young birds, or as happened a few 
years ago in Aberdeenshire, a violent 
snow storm may drive the coveys 
southwards, where they may colonise 
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exhausted by his climb as to be unable 
to do full justice to his powers as a 
marksman. But in any case the lunch 
hour will be a welcome interval, and 
as he flings himself down on an elastic 
heathery bank, and sips the deliciously 
cool water from the adjoining well, 
with or without admixture, munches his 
modest sandwich and comforts himself 
with tobacco, he would not change 
places with anybody. 

The result of the day of course 


and never came back. An accidental 
or ill-conditioned sheep gathering may 
have swept the moor clean before you 
get on it; or an eagle may have 
flown over the. ground; or a coming 
storm may have made the _ birds 
uneasy and fidgety and disinclined to 
lie comfortably within reach of your 
gun ; or the scent, that most mysterious 
and uncertain of essences, may be bad ; 
or excessive heat may spoil the dogs’ 
noses and prevent them from working 
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properly. Or a thunder storm may come, 
or torrents of rain may soak you through 
and through, and render your life 
miserable for the time being ; or perhaps 
the dogs won’t work as well as usual, 
creeping in too quickly and putting up 
the birds ; or possibly—and this remark 
applies specially to retrievers—growing 
sulky or getting jealous and striking 
altogether ; or, worst of all, perhaps, 
you are yourself a bit “ off colour,” and, 
losing your confidence by missing your 
first shot or two, fail to live up to your 
reputation—if you have one. 

Let us assume, however, that every- 
thing has been for the best, and that 
you feel well satisfied when you count 
heads at the end of the day. Dogging, 
although to my mind the most delightful 
of all sports, is now rated old-fashioned, 
and well-bred and trained pointers and 
setters will soon be as rare as carriage 
horses promise to be. One reason for 
that is that since driving has become so 
general birds no longer sit to-day as 
they used to do—some form of heredity 
makes them much more unsettled than 
formerly ; and we now seldom find a 
big family party getting up in succession 
round us, with possibly one of the 
younger members under our heel in 
the thick heather ; and again people find 
the work too easy, for it would seem 
almost impossible to miss a grouse 
springing up almost under our feet and 
sailing slowly away. Although I did 
hear of a well-known pigeon shooting 
crack, who was placed on a Scotch 
moor for the first time, and who 
pursuing the methods with which he 
was most familiar, fired immediately 
on the rise, with the result that the bird 
was either missed clean, or blown to 
pieces. 

The bags, therefore, for the first few 
days are nothing like so large as 
formerly. Campbell of Menzies’ 240 
brace, under all the delays and draw- 
backs of a muzzle-loader, seems to me 
a bigger performance than Sir F. 
Milbanke’s 700 or 800 driven birds, and 
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on my comparatively small bit of ground 
I remember once getting 180 brace to our 
guns on the 12th; whilst my brother, 
a good many years ago, managed to 
secure 90 brace without assistance. 
Nowadays we are all well content with 
from 30 to 60 brace for a couple of 
sportsmen. 

Dogging requires a good deal of skill 
and observation. To encourage the 
timid and backward and restrain the 
energy of the more ardent, to know 
whither to look for the coveys and to 
study the direction of the wind, all make 
demands, which are as a rule readily met, 
on the skill and patience of the keeper, 
who at his best is usually a man of 
judgment and good sense and sagacity. 

When the birds are getting wild, 
walking in line is a sure way of filling 
the bag, but I can’t say that I care 
much about it. To mind your dressing, 
as soldiers say, is troublesome and requires 
continuous attention. You cannot let 
your mind wander for a moment; 
there is a monotonous regularity about 
the pace which is apt to become worrying, 
and when a bird does rise there is some- 
times uncertainty to whom it belongs, 
so that the over-rapid and zealous per- 
former on the one side or the other may 
mow it down while you are more 
deliberately raising your gun to your 
shoulder. 

Grouse-driving is, however, tomy mind 
the king of sports, far superior to deer- 
stalking, where you may toil all day and 
see or get nothing; or may have the 
chance of a single shot, which if missed 
entails your own profound mental 
depression and the barely concealed 
contempt of your professional advisers. 
But once securely placed in a butt, 
although of course luck here comes in 
and you may be out of the run of birds 
and only get an occasional chance of 
pulling the trigger, still something must 
come your way, and it is your own fault 
if you don’t make the most of your 
opportunities. 

A good deal of skill and experience 
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is required for success here. It is well 
within my own recollection when driving 
spread from the Yorkshire moors over 
the Tweed, and the Scotch keepers, too 
lazy to take up a new idea, or distrustful 
of their powers to carry it into effect, 
opposed it vehemently at first, and said 
it would be quite impossible to drive 
their ground. Now my own opinion 
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on some places I know where perhaps he 
only catches a glimpse of a feathered 
form as it flashes past over a steep 
bank or obstructing knoll and where 
every kind of difficulty that Nature’s 
architecture can furnish must be sur- 
mounted by the aspiring shot. 

In justice to the Scottish keepers I 
must say that when they got over their 


is that any heather hill can be used in 
this way with proper care, and to my 
mind there is much chance and interest 
in the*varied plan of the field of battle 
where you are going to wage an unequal 
conflict with your feathered foe. I 
would like to place one of the first-rank 
performers from the south, used to 
the automatic regularity with which 
birds skim over the flat plains of England, 
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hereditary and engrained prejudices, 
they loyally adopted the new order of 
things and carried it out with their 
native intelligence; and on some of 
our best moors, such as at Moy Hall, 
where the most scientific skill has been 
set to work, comparisons may not be 
feared with the most specialised develop- 
ments of long trained success elsewhere. 
But to attain this a few simple rules 
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must be observed. Careful study must 
be made of the flight of the birds, 
and the butts placed accordingly. There 
must be plenty of well-trained beaters, 
who keep a good line, walk quietly and 
deliberately forward making no noise 
but waving their flags automatically. 
The flankers must be well placed and 
every care must be taken to prevent 
the birds from breaking back, or shying 
off in awkward directions, and the 
guns must play their parts too. They 
must never show their heads above the 
covering, or encourage the irrepressible 
loquacity of the other sex, if they havea 
female companion. I remember one 
occasion when a smart girl crowned with 
a bright red Tam o’Shanter would insist on 
bringing it prominently into evidence, 
with the natural result of causing a 
complete boycott of the shelter in which 
she chanced to be located. Always fire 
first at the birds streaming towards you, 
and as a rule pull the trigger almost 
as soon as you see the approaching 
birds, for remember that they are coming 
towards you at a great pace, and if 
you wait until they seem to be within 
ordinary conventional shot, they will 
be on you before you know where they 
are, and you will miss them infallibly. 
A good man should get his brace coming 
towards him, and another as they go 
away, and a really first-class performer, 
with his second gun, should do even 
better than that. 

Be very careful when you swing 
round your gun, for this is the time when 
accidents happen, and the novice or the 
excitable boy or woman, is apt to fire 
in the line of the next neighbour and 
pepper him, and endanger his own 
sporting reputation, which when lost, 
like Paradise, is difficult to regain. 

Partridge driving in the North is 
far more difficult, but also more brilliant 
than in the South, and sorely tries the 
capacity even of the finest shots. Instead 
of the enormous fields of England or 
the Scottish lands adjoining the border, 
where the birds stream along with 
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mathematical regularity, and can be 
annexed with equal precision, we have 
smaller patches of turnips and scraps 
of rough ground, and we stand behind 
unnatural or artificially constructed 
shelters over which the birds suddenly 
swish and dash with disconcerting 
rapidity, swerving to the right or the 
left, as they see the enemies of their 
race; and under these circumstances, 
a quick eye, a ready hand, good nerve, 
and above all plenty of experience are 
needed if we wish to add effectually 
to the total laid out for the inspection of 
the host at the end of the day. 


Roe shooting as usually conducted 
is poor work. Some people I believe 
stalk them, but that must be difficult, 
for they are generally thinly scattered 
in wide woods and the slightest noise 
or sniff of the “‘ bouquet de l’homme,” 
will put their highly trained senses on 
the alert. In former years when I was 
young and active, I used to follow a 
couple of beagles, Ringwood and Rock- 
wood, who were well hunted by the 
keeper with encouraging cries, making 
that mysterious entity called the 
“welkin”’ ring with their exhilarating 
melody. But usually they are bowled 
over at farmers’ shoots, when they either 
dash past with bold impetuosity or 
trip lightly in airy confidence and 
security when it seems a shame to 
terminate the life of such timid and 
happy creatures. 


The only good shot I ever made at 
them was once when I was looking for 
deer in a big wood and one or two beaters 
were driving towards me. In a moment 
a fine roe buck dashed past and I bowled 
him with a ball in my smooth bore 
and then to my equal horror and 
admiration a magnificent Royal stag 
stepped majestically forward and stood 
in amazement looking at me. Unhappily 
I had nothing but B.B. in my gun 
that did little more than tickle his 
hide, and off he dashed in triumph, 
leaving me to lament over the loss of 
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one of the finest opportunities of my 
sporting life. 

I cannot pretend to be an expert in 
deer stalking, but I have seen enough 
of it to form the opinion that it is a 
much over-rated sport. If it were 
possible to manage the whole affair 
oneself, as some enthusiasts do, instead 
of being dragged miles over rough, damp, 
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wits against those of one of the wiliest 
of the four-footed tribe ; and when you 
get a shot it is your own fault if the 
bullet does not strike home. But on 
the other hand things may, and often 
do, go wrong. The wind may be in an 
airt which drives every stag out of the 
forest and you do not wish to colonise 
your neighbour’s ground with the 
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and slippery ground, crawling and 
creeping along like a Red Indian, at the 
tail of the keeper who puts into your 
quivering hand the cocked rifle, and points 
at the beast he wishes you to shoot, 
nothing could be more delightful; for 
you are inhaling the finest of air, 
refreshing your eye with the most 
glorious scenery and rejoicing your 
sportsmanlike instincts by laying your 
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inhabitants of your own. Or when you 
come within trigger-pulling distance of 
your quarry, he may be lying awkwardly 
among his wives and decline to get up to 
suit your convenience ; or when at last 
he does rise to sniff the tainted gale, he 
does not furnish a convenient broadside 
shot and your bullet does not find its 
proper billet and the monarch of the glen 
bounds away unhurt; and then you 
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are lowered in your own esteem and in 
that of the keeper, however much, with 
Highland adaptability, he tries to 
extenuate your failure. 

Then there are three varieties of orders 
given to your attendants from head- 
quarters. You are to ‘‘see a stag,” or 
“get a shot,’ or “kill a stag,’ and 
your social importance may not reach 
the highest point, so that after a long 
and weary tramp you come home 
empty handed. 

Many other difficulties and drawbacks 
will occur to more experienced hands 
than myself; but I have said enough to 
excite the suspicion in some minds that 
the game is hardly worth the candle, 
and that a stance in a well-placed butt, 
when grouse are streaming over your 
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head, or a really warm corner at a 
pheasant or partridge drive, exceeds in 
my belief the charm of a single somewhat 
precarious chance in a deer forest which 
you may very likely miss. 

I have no experience of ptarmigan 
shooting, for the bird is rarely seen below 
2,000 feet, even then it is far frdm 
common; and as it inhabits dry bare 
ground towards the tops of hills, we can 
neither dog it nor drive it. | Our chance 
is a hurried snap as it vanishes round 
a corner, or spins away out of sight, as 
soon as we appear on the scene. And 
really it is hardly worth the trouble of 
bagging, for it is hard and dry and 
tasteless, very inferior in flavour to its 
first cousin which springs solemnly from 
the heather down below. 
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BIG GAME HUNTING OF THE PRESENT DAY. 


BY SIR HENRY SETON-KARR, C.M.G. 


PACK your portmanteau and_ other 
impedimenta, take a taxi to Euston, 
King’s Cross, or Waterloo, as the case 
or destination may be, go on board a 
40,000 ton liner at Liverpool, a 15,000 
ton Union Castle or P. and O. liner 
at Southampton, or a Wilson steamship 
at Hull, and so away, perhaps over three 
thousand miles of stormy North Atlantic 
ocean, or six thousand miles or so of 
more or less calm (and thirsty) tropic 
seas, or across a few hundred miles of 
fitful and uncertain North Sea waters ; 
do any of these things, I repeat, travel 
by land and sea in modern luxurious 
fashion over any of these routes, and so 
shall the latter-day Nimrod reach some 
of the happy hunting-grounds of the old 


or new world with a speed and comfort 
formerly unknown. Modern facilities 
for travel have marvellously increased 
since the days of Livingstone, Baker, and 
Grant. The hardships of the old sailing 
ships and tramp steamers of the Georgian 
and early Victorian era are now a thing 
of the past, for the moderately well-to-do 
traveller, at all events, as also the 
waggon-trail, the bullock-trek, and the 
pack-outfit of old exploring days until, 
at all events, the happy hunting-grounds 
are actually reached. The big game 
hunter of to-day has several continents 
at his feet, so to speak, wild places of 
the earth, where he can camp and hunt, 
shoot and fish, in the climate of his choice, 
and then return to civilisation and luxury 
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so easily and rapidly that his town and 
club acquaintances will hardly realise 
that he has been away at all. 

Let us take a glance at some of these 
far-away, but comfortably - accessible, 
hunting-grounds, forests, jungle, rolling 
plain, and mountain ranges of the two 
hemispheres that are at the disposal 
of the big game hunter of to-day, where 
he can get away from business, politics, 
and too high living, from the tension 
and the worry of modern civilised life 
and, for a time, be face to face with 
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forest. These wild faunajof Norway are 
wisely protected by legi$lation, and can 
only be shot in due season and in strictly 
limited numbers. I know no finer sport 
of its kind than stalking a fine reindeer 
buck of thirty points or so on the Dovre 
Fjeld or on the backbone of Southern 
Norway. Then, there is that strange, 
uncouth, prehistoric creature, the Euro- 
pean elk, called by his Indian name, the 
moose, in the North American Continent. 
Many an exciting hunt does the elk afford 
in Scandinavian forests, where this nearly 
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Nature and indulge in reasonable fashion 
the passion for the chase, the healthy 
lust to hunt and kill inherited from 
primeval ancestors. 

To take the nearest point, a few 
hundred miles north-east from the shores 
of Scotland lie the rocky fjelds and 
pineclad valleys of the Scandinavian 
Peninsula where, in three or four days’ 
travel from London the hunter can enjoy 
true sport and go through much hard 
work in stalking wild reindeer on the open 
mountain side, or endeavouring to outwit 
and circumvent the wily elk of the pine 


seven-foot-high, fifteen-hundred-pound- 


in-weight, long-legged, shovel-horned 
deer hides his great bulk and noiselessly 
eludes the hunter in a manner almost 
uncanny. A _ prick-eared, silk-coated 
Norwegain elk hound is here a necessity 
for the hunter. 

The elk ranges all through Northern 
Europe, from Scandinavia, through 
Russia, and even into Siberia. On the 
possibilities of Siberia as a field for the 
big game hunter, space will not permit 
me to enlarge. But the long Siberian 
railway has doubtless opened a fine field 
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for the sportsman and even the pioneer 
and explorer. We will follow the habitat 
of the elk and jump across the Behring 
Sea. Our modern sportsman naturally 
reaches the New World westwards from 
Liverpool to New York or Quebec, and 
if in search of the giant Alaskan moose, 
thence by luxurious Pullman car three 
thousand miles or thereabouts to the 
Pacific Coast, and on North by steamer 
to the Kenai Peninsula. 
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some here and other kinds there, almost 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. But 
the Alces gigas, the great moose of 
Alaska, 24 hands at the shoulder, with 
60 to 70 inches spread of shovel horn, 
is the grandest sporting trophy yet to 
be obtained in the North American or 
any other Continent. He does not 
possess the elegant outlines or the long 
length of tined horn of the wapiti deer, 
king of the red deer tribe. But for size 


BUFFALO 


The North American Continent is 
still a fine big game country, not- 
withstanding the advance of Western 
Settlement and the practical extinction 
of the shaggy American bison, collo- 
quially termed buffalo. For those who 
know where to go, and this is not 
difficult to ascertain, antelope, deer, 
caribou, wapiti—the finest tined deer 
of them all—locally known as elk—big 
horn sheep, bear and moose, can be 
found and hunted with fair success, 


and weight and spread of palmated horn 
the big moose of Alaska and the Kenai 
Peninsula is easily first, and even 
faintly recalls the great Irish elk of 


prehistoric times. Uncle Sam, warned 
in time by the rapid extinction of the 
buffalo at the hands of hide hunters 
in the ’seventies and ’eighties, is now 
wisely and severely protecting his moose 
and other wild fauna in Alaska as well 
as elsewhere ; in regard both to season 
and numbers. Needless, perhaps, to 
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say in our Canadian Dominion also 
similar wise protective measures are 
in force. 

We will now glance, in this cursory 
survey, at another and a widely different 
hunting-field. South America, one of 
the richest pastoral and agricultural 
continents of the world, in the fairway 
of the tropics, is strangely devoid of 
big game. When the inhabitants of the 
Ark were turned loose, this Southern 
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in no part of the world has steamer and 
railway communication improved and 
extended during the past quarter of a 
century more rapidly and efficiently. 
The seventeen days’ passage from 
Southampton to the Cape, for example, 
is, for the most part, a smooth-water 
picnic in a luxurious floating hotel. 
Commodious German and Union Castle 
Liners now take the hunter and traveller 
in sixteen days from Marseilles to 


NYALA, A RARE BUCK 


half of the New World was apparently 
left out in the cold. 

But Africa, a few thousand miles East 
on the other side of the South Atlantic 
Ocean, with a somewhat similar climate 
and range of latitude, is, as all travellers 
and sportsmen know, one of the most 
favoured Continents in the world in 
respect to its extraordinary wealth and 
variety of wild animal life. And to and 


Mombasa on the East coast; thence in 
a few days past Zanzibar to Mozambique ; 
and in another three or four days past 
Chinde, near the mouth of the mighty 
Zambesi river, on to Beira; and so on 
to Delagoa Bay and Durban. If the 
time of year be well chosen this voyage, 
again, through the Mediterranean, the 
Red Sea, and down the Indian Ocean, 
is also a calm and enjoyable sea picnic. 
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Or if another easy entry into the heart 
of the Dark Continent is desired, a 
luxurious and easy steamer and rail 
transport to Khartoum is available, 
whence by river-steamer or sailing-boat 
up the wondrous Nile the happy hunting 
grounds of Central Africa can be com- 
fortably reached. 

African railways have made great 
strides. The Cape to Cairo railway is no 
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picnics to the Falls are available from 
all parts of South Africa. Troops of 
baboons now play about the lawn tennis 
courts of the Victoria Falls hotel, and 
aggressive hippos sometimes interfere 
with the boating parties of the Living- 
stone rowing club. Northern Rhodesia 
can be penetrated north of the Zambesi 
for another 250 miles up to Katanga, 
while the Portuguese-Belgian railway 


RHINOCEROS PHOTOGRAPHED AT A DISTANCE OF FIFTEEN YARDS WHEN ACTUALLY CHARGING THE 


PHOTOGRAPHER AND HIS COMPANION. 


AS SOON AS THE EXPOSURE WAS MADE A WELL-PLACED 


SHOT TURNED THE CHARGING BEAST 


From A. Radclyffe Dugmore’s ‘‘ Camera Adventures in the Afroc 


an Wilds” 


New and cheaper edition, teproduced by kind permission of the Pudlisher, Mr. Willtam Hesnemann. 


longer a distant phantasy. It is at 
least more than half completed. Four 
days’ railway travel from the Cape will 
land the hunter at the Victoria Falls 
of the Zambesi, a journey that only 
twenty years ago meant six months’ 
trek from Kimberley through hostile 
savage tribes. Now fortnightly railway 


from Lobito Bay on the west coast 
eastward to meet the Rhodesian railway 
system is rapidly progressing. 

Beira, on the east coast, is well"served 
by the Rhodesian railway system and 
a railway thence to connect with the 
existing British Nyassa-land line > is 
talked of, bridging the lower Zambesi. 
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But the Uganda Railway from Mombasa 
to Lake Victoria Nyanza has opened 
the best hunter’s paradise of them all. 
How lions here interfered with railway 
construction and grew fat on a coolie 
diet is now an old story. Land at 
Mombasa, one of the finest natural 
harbours in the world, and travel ina 
comfortable railway sleeper from night 
to morning up an ascent of some 6,000 
feet, and so find yourself on the Nairobi 
plateau, and in a healthy equatorial 
climate, simply teeming with a large 
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and even an occasional lion may be seen 
from the Uganda railway carriage 
windows. Lions may occasionally be 
jumped, when least expected, in the 
settlers’ back gardens. If a turn up 
with an African buffalo is desired, there 
are grassy swamps and jungles within 
an easy day’s travel from the Nairobi 
club where this great dark blue, massive 
horned, very short-tempered wild animal 
is always ready to take on a fight. Last, 
but very far from least, in the cedar- 
forests of the Nairobi mountain ranges, 


BUSH PIG 


variety of African big-game. The pre- 
paration of safari outfits is now a 
recognised and thriving industry in the 
town of Nairobi, while the extent and 
nature of the country in British East 
Africa and Uganda, and the wise game- 
protection regulations therein enacted 
and enforced will in all probability 
preserve the game in its present and even 
in increasing numbers for years to come. 
Thousands of gazelle and antelope, 
wildebeest, ostrich, possibly giraffe, rhino, 


and in the Uganda Basin, the hunter 
can generally risk his life in a duel to 
the death with an African bull-elephant, 
if he is fairly fortunate, sufficiently 
persevering and has paid the necessary 
extra license fee. 

So much then for a very imperfect 
sketch of the fields now open to the 
modern big-game hunter. Space has 
not permitted due reference to be made 
to the hunting grounds of the Pamirs, 
the “‘ Roof of the World”; of the great 
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Indian Peninsula; of Burmah and 
Assam; and of the Antipodes, 
particularly the stalking of the imported 
red-deer of New Zealand. But sufficient 
perhaps, has been written to indicate 
the increased big-game hunting facili- 
ties now offered to our modern Nimrods 
in all quarters of the globe. 

A word as to the personal equation of 
the modern hunter. The danger now is 
that the job may be undertaken by 
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thoroughly enjoyed themselves, but 
could not hit a haystack, and only 
succeeded in wounding game. Fortu- 
nately, no biped was hurt. But this 
sort of thing is undesirable; it also 


surprises the natives, who look upon the 
white man as a superior being. The 
hunting of dangerous jungle game is a 
fine field for youthful and mature man- 
hood, in which many virile and useful 
qualities can be exercised and developed. 
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some very worthy people who are, by 
nature and training, quite unfitted for 
the purpose. Then trouble may come, 
and regrettable incidents occur; not 
necessarily, of course—the luck of the 
tyro is proverbial—but fossibly. A 
friend of mine, running a Province 
a long way south of Khartoum, in a good 
game country, had some acquaintances 
on a visit. They brought valets and 
all sorts of impedimenta, doubtless 
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But, notwithstanding the wonderful 
excellence of modern rifles, and the great 
advantages these precise and death- 
dealing weapons confer on the modern 
hunter when face to face with an 
infuriated pachyderm, or some large 
carnivora on the fight, the hunting of 
these dangerous beasts, and the more 
they are hunted the more dangerous 
they become, should not be undertaken 
lightly and without some previous 
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experience with the rifle in the field in 
the pursuit of non-dangerous game. 
Moreover the actual killing is not the 
only object in view. The study of wild 
animal life, the intercourse with Nature in 
primeval forest and jungle, the pleasure 
of the hunt itself, apart from the actual 
shooting ; the killing, when the moment 
comes, cleanly and quickly, for which 
some knowledge of animal anatomy is 
desirable, and with due restraint and 
moderation as regards sex and numbers 
—all these things, and the qualities 
they denote, should form part and parcel 
of the true hunter’s equipment. 
Facilities, then, for hunting big-game 
have in modern times greatly improved. 
The power and precision of death-dealing 
rifles have so vastly increased that 
regulations restricting the kinds and 
numbers of wild game that may be shot, 
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and, where necessary, the season of 
their pursuit, are now universally in 
force. But in essentials the pursuit is 
the same as it was, shall we say, in the 
days of King Rufus, or, further off 
still, when Assyrian kings, armed only 
with spear, sword and shield, faced 
and killed the lion. These same kings 
were sportsmen indeed, and have their 
prototypes in the Arab horsemen who 
now hunt elephant with spear and sword. 
Big-game hunting of to-day still requires, 
in its true devotees, a love of wild nature, 
some degree of clearness of eye and 
readiness of hand, and that physical 
fitness which is incompatible with any 
habits of excess, and above all, that 
innate and enduring natural passion for 
the chase which only those who really 
possess it understand. 
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HOW TO GET WOOD-PIGEONS 


BY OWEN JONES 


No one need despise the shooting of 
wood-pigeons on the wing. It is fine 
practice; trickier, and for the most 
part distinctly more difficult than the 
shooting of partridges and pheasants, 
and is ever a welcome change from 
conventional forms of shooting, some of 
which are apt to bring about a feeling 
of surfeit. The best of wood-pigeon 
shooting is to be had when there is little 
game left—and for weeks after February 1 
has come and gone. This means that 
most of the woods which have been 
carefully kept quiet in the interests of 
covert-shooting will be available for the 
purpose of attacking the pigeons. 
Proper country wood - pigeons cer- 
tainly cannot be accused of tameness, 
or of habitual unwillingness to fly high : 
the trouble is rather that they often 
fly at so sporting a height as not to be 


anywhere near within shot. It is curious 


that a pheasant, which can and 
commonly does rise almost perpendicu- 
larly, straight from the ground, to clear 
the tops of high trees, seldom if ever 
makes use of this power to pass in 
perfect safety over a man with a gun. 
But a wood-pigeon that finds itself 
about to fly over a human being who is 
dangerously near will almost invariably 
rise, instantly, to a safe height. Not one 
pigeon in a thousand will offer to commit 
suicide by flying within range over a man 
with a gun if he be in the open, no matter 
whether he be walking, standing still, 
crouching, kneeling, or grovelling. When 
a pigeon is so confiding as to run this 
risk you may as well conclude that 
unless it is a very inexperienced young 
one, from some cause or other it is in 
such poor condition as not to be worth a 
cartridge. It is surprising how strongly 
a pigeon can fly though it be little 
better than a skeleton. 

Occasionally you may obtain a fair 
number of shots at wood-pigeons purely 


by chance. But if you would enjoy 
comparatively consistent success, it is 
essential to make special and accurately 
observant study of their habits. You 
must be patient, and willing to persevere. 
Never let a shotless outing damp your 
ardour. A great and glorious reward 
will come sooner or later, and then all 
the bad luck and disappointments of 
your fruitless efforts will be richly 
cancelled. Days after wood-pigeons are 
not like those of ordinary shooting in 
field or covert, for which you may 
choose dates to suit your convenience, 
with a more or less assured prospect of 
using so many cartridges. Part of the 
fascination of trying for pigeons is its 
uncertainty ; you never can tell before- 
hand whether you may get the sport of a 
lifetime or none at all. 

The food of pigeons is almost incredibly 
varied, according to circumstances and 
the season of the year. To my own 
knowledge they will feed greedily on 
all kinds of grain, beech-mast and 
acorns, vetches, rape, turnip, swede, 
and kale greens, I have never had any 
cause even to suspect that they bite the 
leaves or gnaw the roots of mangels, 
which are pulled and stored away from 
frost early in November ; but, of course, 
there is no telling what might happen 
if a famished pigeon discovered a 
mangel with a top of alluring greens 
displayed above long-lying snow. 

They regularly feed on young clover, 
in the absence of more substantial fare, 
especially early in the year; and I have 
often known them, in mild, open 
weather, to stuff themselves gluttonously 
with the tops of dandelion leaves, 
apparently in preference to other more 
usual food which was to be had close by 
in plenty. For a dozen consecutive 
years, towards the end of February and 
the beginning of March, I have seen 
them come in scores, day after day, to 
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one particular field, which originally 
was sainfoin but now for a long time has 
been covered with dandelions. They 


come well to a clump of trees in the 
morning till eleven, after that they 
invariably settle direct on the field. 
The soil of one part of this field is light 
and shallow, the rest is heavy and deep, 
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to show pretty conclusively that they 
not only can taste, but more finely 
than we can. 

The mention of some of the other things 
which pigeons, evidently like and thrive 
on, may perhaps be received with 
incredulity. But repeatedly I have taken 
them all in quantities from the crops of 


WAITING AT EASE TILL THEY SETTLE 


and although there are most dandelions 
on the heavy part, the pigeons seldom 
touch any but those growing on the light 
portion. So something in the soil must 
make a great and attractive difference 
to the flavour or succulence of the 
dandelions which grow upon it, and that 
the pigeons are able to detect it seems 


birds I have myself shot. Wood-pigeons 
certainly cannot be much inferior to 
ostriches in digestive ability, for they 
will pull up and pack into their crops 
the roots of the wild wood anemone ; 
these roots, which are devoured in 
pieces about an inch long, look like bits 
of dull reddish-brown stick a quarter 
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of an inch thick, and, so far as I have 
discovered, are used only in spring. 

Of the satiny bunches of the female 
flower-buds of beech-trees the pigeons 
are extremely fond, in fact, I should 
say they like them better than any of 
their many other customary foods, 
when they are in a certain tasty or tender 
state, which is as soon as they appear, 
and before each bud has spread from 
its unburst position. The buds on 
certain trees, of several near together, 
seem to possess a quality that is specially 
appreciated, and these are mostly 
produced by the early trees. I have 
shot pigeons coming to a_ favourite 
tree, to feast on its buds, as fast as I 
could load. I have noticed that there 


is no better time than about six in the 
evening, if a favourite tree happens to 
catch the sinking glow of the sun, and 
there is no harsh breeze. 

When the oaks are showing a little 
leaf and are flowering in their modest 
way, then is the time of those small 


juicy galls the size of a pea, and mostly 
green with clear vermilion spots, pretty 
little tempting baubles that fortunately 
escape the eyes and are out of the reach 
of voracious children—on these conve- 
nient morsels the pigeons gorge them- 
selves freely, and without other effect, 
so far as I know, than to make their 
flesh abominably tough and hard. The 
buds of charlock supply another of 
their best-liked foods ; these buds, just 
before they open from green to yellow, 
agree admirably both with old pigeons 
and their unfeathered young. 

Even the seeds of bluebells, swallowed 
pod and all, and ripe wild strawberries 
are consumed. I have found a mixture 
of both in a pigeon’s crop. Another 
bird, in an oak-tree, appeared to be 
eating ‘“‘ palmer” caterpillars, which 
sometimes strip acres of woodland of 
young leaves ; the bird was shot, and in 
its crop was a mass of the palmers. 
Hazel nuts are regularly searched for 
among the fallen leaves and swallowed 
whole. It is not uncommon to find as 
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many as will lie in the palm of your hand 
in the crop of one bird. One would 
have thought that their shells would be 
an impossible super-tax on the combined 
digestive powers of a whole flock of 
the sturdiest pigeons. By walking along 
the rides of a wood on a rough day 
you may get excellent shooting at 
nutting pigeons as they rise from 
beneath the underwood. 

Pigeons have their favourite times for 
feeding. These vary according to the 
supply and the nature of what food is 
to be had. Apparent inconsistencies or 
variations in time seem generally to be 
accounted for by the comparative 
nutriment and digestibility of foods, 
and by the lengths of the days. For 
instance, charlock buds I believe are 
the most easily and quickly digested 
of their common plentiful foods, in 
season, and they will seek them right 
up to dusk, whereas, in the case of other 
common foods, their usual habit is to 
stop feeding about two hours before 
dusk, according to the time of year. 
This is a point to be remembered if 
you would rather not waste time. 

It is not the custom of pigeons to 
feed the very first thing in the morning ; 
they prefer to postpone breakfasting 
till it is properly daylight. One reason 
is that their sight, marvellously keen 
as it otherwise is, requires good light, 
and another reason may be that since, 
if they can manage it, they always go 
to roost stuffed with food to their 
uttermost capacity, the over - night 
supplies do not encourage a ravenous 
appetite at dawn. However, the birds 
come to their feeding-places best during 
the first half of the day, and so long as 
the wintry months last they do not 
feed much after three in the afternoon. 
Their usual hours for feeding, in winter, 
are from full daylight till eleven in the 
morning, and then from one o'clock 
till half-past two. They generally come 
much better in the morning. In the 
afternoon they are uncertain, but 
occasionally may come finely. 
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It is well known that wood-pigeons 
take a good deal of stopping, that is, 
as the saying goes, they will “‘ carry away 
a lot of shot.”” You may hit them freely 
in several parts of the body, and they 
will go right away. A pigeon, because of 
the ease with which its feathers fly, 
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interfere with sufficient quickness of 
handling, may be a help, especially for 
family shots. But a good ordinary 
game-gun, if held right, is capable of 
excellent results when pigeons are 


within fair range ; a heavy choke has its 
advantages and disadvantages. 


It is 


JUMPING UP TO SHOOT FROM KNEELING POSITION BEHIND LOW HEDGE 


will often appear to be harder hit than 
it is; one pellet through that mattress 
of loose feathers above the tail will make 
a big display. 

A special gun built for long cartridges 
with heavy charges, provided the weapon 
is well balanced and not so heavy as to 
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best to use whatever weapon gives you 
the most confidence. As to cartridges, 
have them loaded with a reliable powder 
that hits hard and gives a good pattern. 
Personally I prefer No. 6 shot, one pellet 
of which in a vital part is more valuable 
than several of a large size elsewhere. 
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The larger the shot the less chance there 
is of a pellet striking a_ vital spot. 
Pigeons are easy enough to kill if they 
are hit in the head and neck; unless 
they are quite close it is not much good 
to shoot them in the body. And you 
won’t get many if you wing them. 
There should be nothing conspicuous 
about the wood-pigeon shooter’s clothes, 
which, preferably, should tone with 
the particular surroundings of his 
shooting-place. His hat or cap, being 
worn ostentatiously with -regard to the 
angle of the birds’ vision, must not be 
black or white (except when the land- 
scape is covered with snow, and then a 
handkerchief may be used to hide a 
hat, the brown of which may have been 
well enough in open weather). And when 
you are out pigeon-shooting is not the 
occasion for wearing an extensive white 
collar or showy area of shirt-front ; 
if you have overlooked these items it 
will pay you to turn up the collar of 
your coat and fasten the top button. 
A judicious trimming of the quietest of 
hats with bracken, ivy, bramble, old- 
man’s-beard, twigs, or tufts of withered 
grass will cheat the ever watchful eyes. 
By means of a few pieces of string 
arranged as a very slight harness you 
can drape yourself completely with such 
natural material as may be at hand 
and appropriate. By the way, a printer 
once made a rather amusing and withal 
ingenious deviation from something I 
had written about the construction of a 
“house ”’ from which to shoot pigeons. 
My version ran, “‘ The outside of the 
hurdles should be draped with furze.”’ 
The printer thought it should have been 
“furs.’’ That was not all. A superior 
literary person, to whom I showed the 
improvement, failed to see any reason 
whatever for differing from the printer ! 
Decoys of some sort are often 
extremely useful and sometimes in- 
dispensable. It should be remembered 
that the only use decoys can possibly 
be is to attract pigeons within shot. 
All the decoys in the world will be no 
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good unless there are pigeons on the 
move in the near neighbourhood, that 
is, within sight of the decoys. Another 
thing is that if pigeons are not so minded 
they will refuse to come to decoys. 
Sometimes they will come to artificial 
decoys apparently as well as to dead 
real birds, or even live ones, but the 
greater the deception the sooner they 
find it out and are off. Decoys, what- 
ever their kind and wherever they are 
put, should always be placed head 
to wind. You can get artificial pigeons 
which will turn with the wind, and this 
is a great advantage when they are 
arranged where it would be troublesome 
to alter them. The best way to set up 
dead birds on the ground is to point 
little sticks and push one end through 
the throat, firmly up into the head, 
and the other end into the ground, so 
as to bring the head to a natural height. 
These plain, pointed sticks are better 
than the forked sort, which are more 
conspicuous and allow the head of the 
bird to droop significantly. When you 
are going to a place where there may be 
no suitable sticks to be found it is as well 
to take a little ready-prepared bundle 
with you; it is worth it. 

Should there be any convenient trees, 
the usefulness of decoys will be 
enormously increased if they by some 
means or other can be fixed in the 
upper branches, so as to show as much 
as possible. If the trees are not too high 
it ought not to be a matter of 
insuperable difficilty to put a decoy 
on the top of the tallest. To get over the 
barrier to climbing right to the top 
through slender upright boughs, a long, 
light pole, or two poles bound together, 
may be used. 

The pole may be lashed to a branch 
as high up as it is convenient and safe 
to climb. Two or three _ strings, 
previously fastened to the rod high up 
can be pulled taut and tied in proper 
directions, to increase firmness. A 
bundle of light jointed rods for the 
special purpose is not much bother to 
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carry slung across the back, and will 
save both the time, trouble, and, when 
it is wet, the undeniable unpleasantness 
of climbing. Failing special rods, a few 
of the medium joints of old bamboo 
roach rods may be made to serve as the 
top end of the apparatus, bound to 
others that are heavier. If the decoy 
be a real bird (a dead one of course), it 
should be fixed to the top joint of the rod 
by a spike, the other end of which, 
provided it is not too large, can easily 
be made secure in the top-joint socket. 
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you, and to keep them to one course, 
in fact, to concentrate their line of 
flight, which, though they prefer to fly 
against the wind, will follow the line 
of least resistance. Naturally it will 
add vastly to your chances of making 
a bag if you take up the most favourable 
position. Some men have an instinctive 
eye for the right place. A brief scrutiny 
of the course taken by pigeons making 
their way to some special goal will show 
you where most of them converge, and 
very likely dip down well within profitable 


A PARTRIDGE-CARRIER IS USEFUL FOR PIGEONS 


A piece of fairly stiff wire thrust down 
a dead pigeon’s throat will keep its head 
up naturally. Decoys are as a rule far 
more effective (partly for obvious 
reasons) on trees than on the ground. 
They can be seen infinitely farther off, 
and a pigeon sitting on a tree has an 
extraordinary power of persuading others 
to wheel round and join it. 

A still day is not generally good for 
shooting pigeons, at any rate for shooting 
them on the wing. You want a strong, 
steady wind to make them fly low enough 
to be within shot when they come over 
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range—perhaps this will be to gain the 
calm of a sheltered hollow in a field, or a 
clump of wind-screening trees, a high 
hedge, or a leeward corner of a copse. 


Well-placed decoys will bring the 
requisite finish to the collecting force 
of the wind. 

If the decoys have to be disposed on 
the ground, they should be in front 
of your stand, within very easy shot. 
If they can be rigged up on trees, then 
they should be behind you. 

It is highly important that the 
shooter should be thoroughly hidden 
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from the sight of approaching birds till 
they are as close as they will come. 
Pigeons behave differently from partridges 
and pheasants so soon as they see a man. 
It is wise policy to open fire on the first 
game-bird (of several approaching) that 
comes within shot—the others will come 
on for your second barrel; but if you 
do this with a company of oncoming 
pigeons, the rest will break back out 
of range before you can get in a second 
shot. In the case of pigeons it does not 
pay to fire your first barrel, or handle 
your gun in a threatening manner, till 
the leading bird is as close as it is 
willing to come. To bring your gun 
up betimes, almost with the stock in 
position against your shoulder, when- 
ever there is a prospect of more 
than one bird, is a considerable advan- 
tage towards actually getting two; 
all you then have to do is to adjust your 
gun, and you may thus kill the first 
bird before it has seen you. You save 
time in getting on the first bird which 
otherwise would be sure to perform some 
puzzling evolutions directly it sees you, 
and you also secure leisure for a deliberate 
shot at a second. 

What sort of hiding-place is required 
depends on the position and surround- 
ings of your stand. When pigeons are 
coming over a hedge from one direction 
only, the hedge itself is all you want, 
if it be higher than you. If it be too 
low, a little top-screen of local material 
can easily be added, preferably with 
wings on each side to prevent birds that 
come diagonally seeing you. 
Should the pigeons be coming from all 
directions, as they very likely will if 
there is no wind, you will need to be 
hidden all round. The height of the 
screen should allow you to. stand 
upright without being seen, yet so that 
you can shoot horizontally in comfort 
over the top. The structure should be 
amply roomy, so that you can move 
to take any shot without hindrance. 
Should an elbow be hooked by a bramble, 
it probably means a miss. It isa mistake 
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so to arrange a shelter that you have to 
kneel, or crouch on your haunches to 
keep out of sight ; for when you spring 
up to shoot you are apt to be thrown 
off your balance. People who have thus 
had to crouch for a partridge drive will 
know the disastrous results well enough. 

Sometimes it is necessary to stand 
as it were in front of a hedge, perhaps 
to command the part of a field on which, 
owing to the wind or some other cause, 
the birds would wish to alight to feed. 
The awkward part of having to take up 
a position behind a thick hedge over 
which you cannot see at all is that you 
lose many shots from not being able to 
observe on which side birds are coming, 
and just when and where they will 
appear over the hedge-top. It is well 
worth while to make some preliminary 
arrangement which will enable you 
to see the birds before they are over, even 
if you cannot shoot at them in front. 
It is an advantage that paves the way 
to an effective double, instead of a 
doubtful single. A miniature bill-hook 
or a powerful knife is a useful implement 
to take with you. A dell out in an open 
field is often as good a place to wait 
as any, and on the edge of it there are 
mostly facilities for quickly making an 
ideal hiding-place. 

In a wood the question of conceal- 
ment is simplified. A thick clump of 
underwood, say, oak-stems with some 
leaves still on, as a rule can be found 
from which you can command the line 
pigeons are taking. In any case, some 
pieces of bracken, fir-boughs, ivy, or 
something of the kind will quickly put 
matters right. You can adjust your 
precise position according to the angle 
from which birds are seen to be 
approaching. When they come as one 
may say all over the place, so that many 
are too wide to give you a shot—that is 
the occasion when a decoy on the top 
of a conspicuous tree, about a gun-shot 
behind you, should be of fine service. 
To stand close behind a tree handicaps 
your shooting tremendously. 
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HOW TO GET WOOD-PIGEONS 


When you are shooting in fields or 
other open places, there is frequently a 
difficulty about securing material for 
the frame-work of a hiding-place. Such 
branches as you may be able to procure 
are not easily fixed in the ground where 
you want them, while the labour of 
building several all-natural hides takes 
up much time. It is a good plan to make 
an artificial frame-work of large-mesh, 
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a couple of straps, and slung over your 
back for transport. The netting may be 
speedily covered with twigs, rough grass, 
gorse, ivy, bracken or other fern, and 
such stuff as may be available. By means 
of the eyes at the top of the rods, suitable 
small branches can be arranged so that 
they incline inwards to shield you from 
the view of high-flying pigeons, or those 
that wheel round before coming near 


OLD BIRD (LEFT) YOUNG BIRD (RIGHT)—COMPARE COLOUR OF FEET 


light-gauge wire-netting, and a few light 
iron-rods, which any blacksmith will 
make for a trifle, pointed at one end, 
and with an one-inch eye about an inch 
in diameter at the other. Supposing 
the hide is to be so many feet in diameter, 
you will require, roughly, three times 
as many feet of netting, and a rod to 
every three feet. The whole concern 
can be neatly rolled up, fastened with 


enough. Slip the butt end of each 
branch through the eye from the near- 
side, and tie it to the off-side of the rod 
some inches down. The pigeon-shooter 
must never be without plenty of strong 
string. 

Pigeons that have not been coming to 
feed, say, ona field of greens (of which 
they like rape best), will come in spite 
of the merriest firing, when snow is 
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imminent, and there is no better chance 
for stalking a flock with a view to a 
wholesale shot than during a blizzard- 
like flurry of large-flake snow, the sort 
you get sometimes repeatedly instead 
of the tokens of spring. During a brisk 
snow flurry I have even walked across 
an open field to within range of a large 
flock guzzling on young clover. 


A respectable country fog brings a 
fine opportunity to make large bags of 
the wildest and shiest pigeons, if they are 
about and there are plenty of trees ; 
and it is warmer work than waiting. 
Two or three guns, each one to be 
trusted not to shoot at a low bird, may 
get a deal of sport of a rather 
fascinating if not over difficult kind by 
approaching from different directions 
such clumps of trees as grow in parks, 
walking along belts, one each side and 
one at the end, or by strolling about 
some distance apart in a_ pigeon- 
frequented wood. After you have shot 
two barrels at a pigeon in a fog, and 
missed him, he is just as likely as not to 
wheel back over your head before you 
have loaded. The wings of pigeons 
flying in a fog make a loud and 
unmistakable noise. 


~ Shooting pigeons as they swoop in 
to their roosting-places is pretty sport 
while it lasts, and you ought to be in 
position by three o’clock when the days 


are short. It is easy to tell to what 
extent pigeons roost in any particular 
wood, or elsewhere, by examining the 
ground beneath the trees. The birds 
mostly have a few favourite resorts for 
roosting, to which they will fly in 
thousands for miles. As a rule they fly 
high, but in a good wind, if you know 
their line, you may get some brisk 
shooting. The most glorious fun of all 
is to be had when pigeons are flighting 
all day, as they will sometimes do in 
innumerable multitudes for several days 
together, in the teeth of a gale, every bird 
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low enough to be shot, but not nearly 
so easy as it looks. 

Though a good many fallen pigeons 
are “runners,” they are not difficult 
to secure if you go for them promptly. 
The worst of it is that several which 
you think are stone dead will be found 
to have walked away; if there are 
brambles and so forth about you may 
track these truants by feathers. The 
best way to kill wounded birds is by 
a sharp tap on the back of the head with 
a short stick. A litter of feathers is to 
be avoided, since it scares other pigeons. 
If a bird that has been shot at settles 
in a tree not far off it is probably a sign 
it is mortally hit. The contents of the 
crops, especially if the birds have been 
feeding on green-stuff, should be removed 
the same day they are shot. A 
partridge-carrier is useful for carrying 
home the bag. The feet of young 
pigeons are a dull pink; old birds’ are 
redder and brighter, and their beaks 
are a more distinct orange than those of 
young birds. A pigeon, though it is too 
tough to be eaten roast, in conjunction 
with a generous slice of fat bacon, or even 
judiciously stewed, makes capital soup. 

A point to be remembered when you 
attack pigeons as they come to feed 
is that they seldom come a second time, 
after they have been recently shot at, 
at any rate with the same rash freedom, 
as they may the first. Another point 
which should never be forgotten is 
always to take out a big stock of cart- 
ridges, or see that further supplies can 
quickly be procured. You may go out 
a dozen times to shoot pigeons and 
use only a handful of cartridges, but 
you never know when a hundred may 
not be nearly enough. I once had the 
chance to shoot several hundred pigeons 
in an afternoon’s flighting, and I have | 
never forgotten that I had only a dozen 
cartridges. A bumper bag is worth 
trying for, and is sure to come sooner 
or later if you persevere. 
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THE first time I ever saw Bulger and 
Bulgerina was one warm sloppy morning 
in December some thirty years ago. 
Such a morning as, fortunately for the 
sake of scent and good sport, is not 
uncommon in the South of Ireland. 
The Pack (whose name I think it better 
not to mention) met that morning at a 
cross-roads in the lower valley of the 
Flesk. I was one of the first at the 
meet, and as a stranger in the country 
watched the arrival of the field with 
great interest, not to say apprehension, 
my host having warned me that I was 
certain to be a marked man, I being 
strongly suspected of having written a 
glowing and mendacious account of a 
run with the rival pack a few days 
previously. 

The first to arrive were a middle-aged 
man and an oldish young woman, 
evidently his daughter. The man was 
dressed in a very old red coat, almost 
blue in patches ; a tall white hat with a 
deep mourning band round it, and a 
pair of shepherd’s-plaid trousers tightly 
tied round the knee with pieces of string 
and strapped under low shoes with what 
looked like a pair of old garters. The 
lady had a very-much-worn light blue 
habit skirt (and, as I subsequently 
discovered, nothing at all underneath it, 
but of that anon), a double-breasted 
jacket. trimmed with what looked like 
the remains of a mangy fox, a tall hat 


BULGER AND BULGERINA 


BY THE HON. ALEXIS ROCHE 


with a bunch of woodcock’s feathers in 
it and one white woollen glove. I 
afterwards saw its fellow being used as a 
pad on her mare’s withers, which were 
evidently sore. 

This remarkable couple drove up in 
a dog-cart, principally held together 
with pieces of paling wire, which were 
wrapped round the shafts and the spokes 
of the wheels. It was drawn by a very 
small mule with a raw place just over the 
root of its tail, made (as I presently 
discovered) by the driver putting his 
leg over the splash-board and spurring 
it when going up hill. The lady sat 
behind and performed the remarkable 
feat of leading two ungroomed, but 
evidently well-fed hunters, one with 
each hand. She seemed quite worn 
out with the anxiety of trying to keep 
the very vicious-looking mare carrying 
the side saddle, from either climbing into 
the trap or kicking the other horse. 

The cross-roads being at the bottom 
of a rather steep hill and the mule 
evidently having a very hard mouth, 
they got well into the middle of the pack 
before they could pull up, the mare 
taking that opportunity of kicking the 
horse violently in the stomach, causing 
him to bound suddenly backwards, 
pulling the unfortunate lady clean out 
of the trap on to her face and hands in 
the muddy road. Both horses got loose 
and galloped a hundred yards back up 
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the hill, where they stood snorting. 
The man in the white hat, without a 
glance at the lady, dashed out of the trap 
and disappearing over the fence, re- 
appeared again in an incredibly short 
time above the horses on the hill side. 
Then began the most exciting scene. 
The man succeeded in catching his own 
horse, but the vicious mare tore down the 
hill again in the direction of the pack, 
whereupon the lady, spreading out 
her muddy skirt with both hands, 
commenced to dance and scream in 
the middle of the road, which had the 
effect of sending the mare galloping up 
the hill again. Here she was stopped 
by the man, the same manoeuvre was 
repeated over and over again, the course 
becoming shorter as the man came down 
the hill, till at last she was cornered and 
caught. 

The man in the white hat now turned 
with great fury on the lady, who was 
endeavouring to clean herself with a 
bunch of grass. “‘ May the divil carry 
me, Maria, if I ever saw a girl with such 
a slippery sate on a trap—what wonder 
only you having to fall up hill! ’Tis 
a holy blessed miracle that the mare 
isn’t tin miles from here this minute. 
How continted and gaynial you’d look 
driving the jinnet all day after the 
hounds an you having no spur on you 
to rise a trot with!” 

“Ah, lave me alone, Pappa, wid yer 
jinnets an’ yer spurs—look at the state 
of me! An’ the full of Fitzpatrick’s 
waggonette of Cork officers coming out ! 
It ‘ud be fitter for you to give me a wipe 
down of yer handkerchief.” 

Whereupon “ Pappa” took off the 
white hat and produced from its depths 
a very large and very filthy red and 
yellow handkerchief with which he pro- 
ceeded to rub Maria down. 

By this time about six ladies and forty 
gentlemen (including the officers from 
Cork) had arrived at the Meet. My host 
being among the number, I asked him 
to point out the celebrities to me. He 
commenced operations by introducing 
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me to the man in the white hat and the 
muddy lady by the names of Mr. and 
Miss O’Callaghan—adding in a stage- 
whisper, “ better known as Bulger and 
Bulgerina.” I took off my hat and made 
my best bow. Bulger gave his head a sort 
of side-nod,’’ while Bulgerina came 
nearer performing that very difficult 
acrobatic feat a stately curtsey than 
one would believe possible in the 
saddle. 

“You must think it a very remarkable 
thing to see a lady in such a dirty state 
so early in the morning,” said the fair 
Bulgerina, with a giggle; “it is all me 
Pappa’s fault. I told him what would be 
the consequence, but he would send the 
groom to the fair at four o’clock this 
morning, so I was compelled to pull the 
mare after me the whole twelve miles 
here—an’ not only that, but she wouldn’t 
come by herself, so I had to lead Pappa’s 
horse too, an’ a cowardly brute he is— 
in dread of me poor harmless Gazelle.”’ 

“T expect the gintleman will have 
his own share of mud an’ maybe 
blood too before the day is out, 
for I’m told by them that knows,” 
whispered Bulger, “ that there’s a County 
Limerick fox in the brake below, an’ 
it’s a quare thing if the man that put 
him there can’t find him.” 

My host here took me aside and 
whispered ‘‘ There’s sure to be a run, 
so look out for a good start. Keep your 
eye on the white hat; it’s owner can’t 
be beat: if you are “ convanient”’ to 
that you are “‘convanient’”’ to the 
hounds; but don’t get between it and 
Bulgerina, for that devil of a mare of 
her’s would pursue it into the Atlantic 
Ocean if the wind blew it off his head, 
and she would rather change legs in 
the pit of your stomach than on a double 
ditch.” 

By this time we had reached the 
covert, which consisted of about an acre 
of goat-eaten gorse, almost entirely 
surrounded by ragged men, boys, and 
women. Most of the latter were armed 
with a wing or leg of a goose or hen, and 
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assailed every wearer of a red coat with 
demands for “‘ recompince for me elegant 
breeding goose that put the clothes on 
me little family,”—said goose being 
invariably “whipt off the dung-hill 
before me two eyes by a fox as big as a 
yearling calf with upwards of two foot 
of his tail white.” 
In addition to these harpies I was 
accosted by a red-haired, red-faced 
gentleman in a red coat, a velvet cap, 
worn with the peak behind, an ash 
sapling stuck in his boot, and a very 
short pipe in the corner of his mouth. 
This alarming-looking person demanded 
half-a-crown, which I paid like a lamb 
without any question. He looked at 
it, grinned, spat on it, and put it in his 
pocket, remarking, “’Tis aisy knowing 
you're a foreigner—you’re the first man 
that gave me 2/6 for half-a-crown this 
sason. The mimbers of the Hunt never 
have but two-shilling pieces with them.” 
Just at this moment I noticed the 


white hat cautiously edging away from 
the crowd towards the lower end of the 
gorse-patch. Bearing in mind the advice 
of my host, I determined to follow it in 
the same cautious manner. I had hardly 
reached the edge of the small group of 


sportsmen and women who _ consti- 
tuted the field, and was beginning to 
run the gauntlet of old women and 
decayed geese in the muddy gap, when I 
was almost swept out of my saddle by 
the fair Bulgerina, who shouted at me 
as she passed, ‘‘ Come on, man; don’t 
you see Pappa’s gone ? ’’—as if “ Pappa ”’ 
was the animal to be hunted and not 
the fox. Indeed I soon found that as far 
as Bulgerina and myself were concerned, 
this was the true state of the case, for 
it turned out that the huntsman, master, 
and hounds had contrived to slip away 
unobserved by the field, through the 
help of a hidden bohireen. They were 
now streaming away two fields off, 
hotly pursued by Bulger. The vicious 
mare evidently saw the white hat as 
well as we did, for she neighed unceas- 
ingly as we galloped across the first 
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field and seemed to be running away 
with Bulgerina. However, she jumped 
the high, narrow, stone-faced bank at 
the end of it like a goat. My horse 
stood too far away from it, consequently 
missing his hind legs and landing on 
his head (which I found was quite as 
useful to him as a fifth leg), but 
recovering himself in the most extra- 
ordinary manner, threw up his head 
again just in time to pitch me back into 
the saddle. 

By this time the white hat was quite 
out of sight, I just caught a glimpse of 
Bulgerina disappearing into what I at 
first thought must be a railway cutting, 
but afterwards found to be a deep glen 
with almost perpendicular sides, at the 
bottom of which was a bog, a deep 
narrow stream, and a high and very 
rotten bank. Bulgerina, leaning back 
in her saddle, went perfectly straight 
to the bottom without seeming to look 
to right or left for an easy place, 
floundered through the bog, forded the 
stream and jumped the fence quite 
as quickly as if the horrible place had 
been as level as a billiard table. 

I don’t quite know whether J should 
have had the hardihood to follow if I 
had not been deprived of all choice in 
the matter by the red-headed highway- 
man of the half-a-crown episode 
suddenly cannoning into me and giving 
my horse a cut across the quarters with 
the ash sapling. Under the circum- 
stances there was nothing to be done but 
to lean back and put my trust in Provi- 
dence, this heroic course answering 
perfectly, for my horse—evidently a 
native—not only overcame the fearsome 
obstacles in exactly the same place 
and manner as Bulgerina’s mare, but 
actually passed her before she had 
reached the top of the further side. 

I now found myself in a beautiful 
piece of grass country and much nearer 
the white hat than I had dared to hope. 
I could see hounds not more than one 
field away ; my horse was going strong 
and jumping quite faultlessly. I had 
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just got even with Bulger and the 
hounds, when suddenly the pack dashed 
into a small quarry in the middle of the 
field—and all was over! The County 
Limerick fox had evidently been in 
Cork before. He had run straight to a 
well-known earth and gone comfortably 
to ground. 

As we dismounted to loosen girths, 
my red-headed friend rode up in a most 
excited state. After the manner of 
many excitable people, he had been 
roaring and shouting a tale of some sort 
addressed to some one of us ever since 
he came in sight, and long before we 
could by any possibility have heard 
one word he said. At last we could 
make out the word Bulger! ’’ Where- 
upon Bulger roared back, “‘ What the 
divil ails you?” 


“Go back, Bulger, go back!” 


screamed the red-headed man—‘ your 
daughter’s down.” 
“Ts she hurted ? ’’said Bulger, calmly, 


as though it were of no consequence. 

“T couldn’t rightly say,’ replied the 
red-headed man, “because she _ will 
allow no person approach her. The mare 
is gone mad and wild through the 
country with the greater part of poor 
| Maria’s clothing attached to her. God 
knows you would have compassion on 
her if you saw her, crouching behind a 
small bush of furze in the dyke, striving 
an’ struggling to make a whole suit of 
clothes out of what I wouldn’t mention.” 

When Bulger heard this awful tale he 
looked wildly round him for a moment, 
then he addressed hinself to nobody in 
particular, as follows :—‘‘Oh! Blood 
an’ ’ouns, what'll I do? That divil 
of a mare is nearly home by _ this. 
Mamma will get a weakness whin she 
meets the mare dragging the relics of 
her daughter.”’ With that he jammed 
the white hat firmly on to his head, 
jumped a most hideous fence and was 
lost to our view. 

Whether he reached home _ before 
the mare I never heard, but as the white 
hat did not have a fresh mourning band 
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on it the next time I saw it, I conclude 
that he was in time to prepare Maria’s 
mamma for the shock. 

Some time after this exciting day’s 
sport, being in want of another horse 
and hearing that Bulger had a good one 
for sale, I drove over to Bulgerstown, 
the ancestral home of the O’Callaghans’, 
whence, I suppose, the nicknames 
of Bulger and Bulgerina originated. 

It was a long drive, through a most 
desolate and forsaken country, but, 
fortunately, my jarvey, seeing that I was 
a stranger, was kind enough to beguile 
the journey by telling me the family 
history of almost everyone who lived 
by the way. He began by pointing with 
his whip to a very dilapidated farm 
house on the hillside, about half-a-mile 
from the road, gave a deep sigh and 
said :— 

“There’s a great change come over 
this counthry of late years, an’ indade 
it isn’t for the bether either! I remimber 
the time whin there used to be a dale 
of bacon dissected in that house, 
simultaneously with whiskey an’ porther, 
an’ that, not at ball-parties or wakes, 
but as a gineral thing the siven days of 
the week; an’ now look at the shtate 
of it! One James Quain lived there 
thin an’ it was given over to him to be 
the wickedest man in tin parishes. 
In drinkin’ an’ blaguardin’ he  spint 
what he had, an’ where is he to-day ? 
He’s inside in Cork in the Mercy Hospital, 
an’ he trying to die in a guttha-percha 
bed, attinded by nuns, priests an’ 
ministers, an’ I’m told that they can’t 
knock as much as an Amin out of him— 
no repintance—Glory be to God, ’tis 
a quare world! There’s an ould divil 
of a woman living there now an’ I’m 
told she has a dale of money consaled 
about her person. She didn’t strip the 
clothes off of herself these forty years, 
night nor day. The six or siven next 
petticoats to her shkin are clung 
together in wan cake, an’ ’tis surely in 
thim that the money is. She’s so pinurious 
that she shplits the match to make it 
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light the candle twice. Whin poor 
James Quain will die, I hope his 
ghosht will come an’ bring the guttha- 
percha bed with him to shtifle her!” 

He seemed so overcome by the 
memory of the sad fate of his poor 
friend Quain that I asked him no more 
questions until we approached what 
appeared to be a good-sized market 
town. 

As we drove into it we passed a newly- 
built structure, a cross between a small 
theatre and a “ Little Bethel” ; on my 
asking what it was he said, “ That’s the 
Parochial Hall (pronounced “ hole.’’) 
There do be balls an’ play-acting there 
from time to time, an’ quare work goes 
on at thim same sometimes. There was 


a fancy dress ball there last winter an’ 
meself took the full of the inside car of 
ladies down from the station house. 
That I might’nt sin, if there was clothes 
enough amongst the four of ’em to take 
a hot pot off the fire! 


The first one 
that lepped out of the car to me was like 
one that would be prepared for the bed. 
‘In the Name of God, who are you?” 
sez I. ‘I’m Desdemonia,’ sez she. 

“ “Tf you don’t mind yourself,’ ’’ sez 
I, ‘ you will be Pluralnemonia, walking 
about the town be night this way in 
your shift!” 

““T was ashamed to face the next one 
that shtepped out, for the divil a tack 
had she on her but a few fisht-fulls of 
cotton-wool, shtuck upon the upper 
part of her body in spots, an’ a thing 
like a butherfly-net partially covering 
her two legs. ‘I’m a snowball,’ sez 
she. ‘ Begor,’ sez I, ‘ I’d be a long time 
pelting the like of you at the boys 
before they’d run.’ It must be a dale 
hother where you come from than ’tis 
here, from th’ appearance of the thaw !’ 

“T was afterwards told that the 
candle-light pinethrated the butherfly- 
net to such an extint that she was 
compelled to borrow a_watherproof 
cloak an’ remain sated the whole night. 

“The third one was very dacent ; 
she had an elegant blue velvet gown, it 
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only came as far as her knees, but that 
was no harm, for she wore a pair of top 
boots with spurs on thim, an’ a hunts- 
man’s cap with a white ostrich feather, 
a whip with a hammer on it fit for break- 
ing locks, an’ a horn which she was 
blowing an’ blashting all the time as 
she walked up the room to make her bow 
to her Ladyship. ‘That’s the way 
Diana ever and always came into a 
ball-room,’ sez the fourth lady, who, 
I believe, was the mother of the other 
three. But how in the wurrld a Turkish 
lady in trousers was going to make her 
way through the thick of the ball an’ 
climb up on to the stage at the other ind 
where all the mothers were sated, 
without turning her back to the company, 
bates 

By this time we had begun to ascend 
a very steep hill, on the summit of 
which was a square two-storied house, 
looking as though it had lately with- 
stood a siege, all the shutters being 
closed and most of the glass broken. 
The front door was apparently never 
used, since grass and weeds were growing 
most luxuriantly between the cracks 
of the steps leading up to it; a pair of 
goats, their legs tied together with hay 
ropes, evidently made the porch their 
home. Having prodded these out with 
my stick I began to hammer on 
the door, there being neither knocker 
nor bell. Presently footsteps approached 
stealthily and I felt that I was being 
scrutinized through some spyhole, then 
the footsteps scuttled away at a great 
rate towards the back regions. My 
driver now called out to me, ‘‘ The divil 
a use in bating the door any more ; 
they couldn’t open it if they wanted 
to! ’Twas never the same door since it 
got a puck from the poor old masther’s 
coffin an’ they carrying it out, which 
tore the hinges off of it. ‘Tis nelt up 
ever since. So go round to the back 
door, but be sure to take a stone in 
your hand to defind yourself from the 
dog. He’s a melted rogue.” 

Following his advice even to the stone, 
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I managed to find my way round to the 
back of the house through a filthy 
combination of farm and stable yard. 

A very hungry sow was standing on 
her hind legs with her fore feet over the 
low half-door of the kitchen, grunting 
and squealing in an expectant manner 
as if she smelt her dinner being cooked 
inside. 

Reaching over its head with my 
stick, I rapped loudly till a bare-footed 
boy put his head out of the stable door 
and shouted “The masther is out 
ringing a coult. Will I call him ? ”’ 

I replied that I thought Miss 
O’Callaghan might do as well. 

“Tl call the servant gerrul so,” said 
the boy, disappearing into the kitchen 
followed by the sow, who was with very 
great difficulty and squalling 
beaten out of what was most likely her 
usual dining room, by the combined 
efforts of himself and an old and quite 
toothless woman. 

“This is the servant gerrul, sir,” 
said he, shoving the old woman, who was 
wiping her face with a filthy piece of 
sacking, which she wore as an apron, 
to the front. 

“Ts your mistress at home?” I 
asked. After some hesitation she replied, 
“T couldn’t rightly say ; she might be 
gone to Cork; but I'll go and see.” 

After a whispered conversation which 
I could indistinctly hear being carried 
on in the dark and smoky depths of the 
kitchen, the hag emerged saying “‘ She’s 
gone to Cork, and the boy is to whistle 
for the masther.”’ 

Just at this moment Bulger appeared 
on the scene, leading a very thin, long- 
tailed colt which seemed to have been 
having a roughish time of it, judging 
from the sweat and whip marks with 
which it was covered. 

“He’s as quiet as a lamb _ now, 
Patsy ; put him in the stable while I’m 
talking to the gintleman, and be sure 
you don’t shut the sow in with him or 
maybe he’ll lep into the harrow that’s 
in the corner like he did before. Bad 
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manners to ’em for colts. If a man 
was to keep em framed and glazed and 
hangin’ on the parlour wall they’d find 
some way for cutting the legs off them- 
selves.” 

“And how’s the body, sir? I’m 
delighted to see you, and so will Maria 
be. She’s never been done talking 
about you since the last hunt. That 
must be a powerful horse you were 
riding, and you must be a _ powerful 
man yourself and be putting but small 
value on your life, for I’m told that a 
man could drive a car after you through 
the counthry, the way he levelled the 
ditches. Any person that would be a 
bit delicate in his pluck could never 
do it.” 

Evidently Bulger had guessed that I 
had come horse-coping and thought 
it good policy to start operations by 
abusing my late mount, which he knew 
I was riding on trial with the idea of 
purchasing if it pleased me. Thinking 
this a good opening, I asked him, whether 
he knew of a really good hunter or two 
that could be depended on not to 
“level the ditches.”’ 

Of course he had the very horse | 
wanted, and equally of course it was very 
lucky I had come that day, as an officer 
from Cork was coming to-morrow and 
would be sure to buy it. Also, by a 
curious coincidence, Maria was thinking 
of going “on a tour of pleasure” to 
Dublin and would like to sell her mare. 

Would I like to see her out ? 

“Patsy, bring out “ The Gazelle.”’ 

“Must I run her?” said Patsy . 

“Ts it lyin’ down or standin’ still 
the gintleman would want to see her ? ”’ 
roared Bulger. 

“Wait till I put on me shoes so,” 
said the boy. 

While Patsy was putting on his shoes 
we picked our way across the dirty yard 
to the stable—and such a stable ! 

It had eVidently at one time held a 
threshing machine, as an iron shaft with 
a wheel still attached to it, going across 
the centre helped to divide it into two 
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boxes, the rest of the partition being 
made up of odds and ends of boards, 
prominent amongst which was part of a 
tea chest with the picture of a chinaman 
on it. There were no windows, but as 
the thatch was blown off in several 
places, the ventilation was at least 
all that could be desired. 

The simple plan of spreading fresh 
straw on top of the old without cleaning 
out the stable had been carried on for 
such a long time that the mare stood at 
least a foot higher in the box than we 
did outside the door. 

I could not help expressing my surprise 
that horses kept in such very rough 
stables should be as fit and well as these 
evidently were. Bulger’s answer was 
characteristic : 

“°Tis aquil to the divil what kind of 
a stable a horse has so long as you don’t 
let him spend too much of his time in it. 
Mine do be hunting three days a week, 
and the rest of the time I do be riding 
‘em about the farm.” 

By this time Patsy had bridled the 
mare and led her out into the yard. 

“ Trot her down as far as the kitchen 
door and back again,” said Bulger. 

Patsy started off dragging the mare 
who seemed most unwilling to trot and 
not to like the feel of the stones under 
her feet. 

I had just decided that she was going 
lame, and in fact did not like her action 
at all, when suddenly as she passed the 
kitchen window she kicked up her heels 
and running up alongside the boy began 
to bend her knees in finestyle. As Patsy 
returned to the end of the yard where 
we stood, the mare again began to hang 
back and trot badly. 

“Run her down again and don’t be 
looking back at her, you’re putting her 
off her step,” said Bulger. The same 
performance was again gone through in 
exactly the same manner, The Gazelle 
commencing badly and only trotting 
well as she passed the kitchen. On the 
return journey I kept my eye on the 
kitchen window and saw a hand with a 
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thimble on one finger tapping at the 
only whole pane of glass in it. 

As the hand was too clean to belong 
to the “servant gerrul,’’ I could only 
conclude that Bulgerina had trans- 
ported herself from Cork after the 
manner of a Mahatma to assist at the 
sale of her Gazelle. I now expressed a 
wish to see the mare ridden over a 
few fences, so Patsy was ordered to 
saddle her, Bulger in the meantime 
employing himself in pointing out her 
beauties. 

“ Look at the lovely innocent wild eye 
of her, ’tis from that and her great 
speed and activity that she got the name 
she has.’”’ Here The Gazelle gave a 
squeal and lashed out at Patsy as he 
cautiously laid the saddle on her back. 

“Like all great pets she has a few 
little playful tricks abour her, but you 
might take a sleep between her two hind 
legs in perfect safety,’ continued Bulger. 
“Tf there was any vice about her I 
wouldn’t let me only child sit up on her 
for tin thousand pounds. All the same, 
till you'll be used to one another it might 
be as well for you when you’re mounting 
her in the morning to take the cheek 
of the bridle in your hand this way and 
then stick your thumb into her eye this 
way, then by pulling her head round to 
you a little, you can easily mount her. 
But keep your thumb where you have 
it till your leg is well over her back ; 
it mesmerises her I think.” 

Having illustrated his advice in a 
practical manner by mounting the mare, 
Bulger gave some order to Patsy in a 
low voice and rode through the gate 
followed by me on foot, Patsy having 
run on ahead. 

Outside the gate I found myself in a 
rough, stoney lane which ran along at 
the back of the farm buildings, out of 
which the boy presently emerged 
carrying a ladder which he proceeded 
to fix across the lane by putting one end 
into a hole in the wall the other being 
fixed firmly between the branches of a 
tree at the opposite side. 
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This forbidding-looking obstacle was 
quite five feet high and so firmly fixed 
that a mistake must mean a real bad 
fall. However, Bulger, without a 
moment’s hesitation and quite as a 
matter of course, rode the mare 
repeatedly over it and then suggested 
that I should do the same. This I 
declined, saying that I was quite 
satisfied now that she was a good timber 
jumper, and that as I had seen her carry 
Miss Maria over every possible sort of 
bank there was nothing further to be 
done but to agree about the price. 

At this juncture we were interrupted 
by the “servant gerrul’’ who came to 
announce the return of Miss Maria 
from Cork. 

This seemed to come as a surprise 
to Bulger, who looked vacantly at her 
for a moment and then said “ Cork is 
nm?” 

The only answer he got was a series 
of frightiul faces and winks which, 
however, he seemed to understand as 
he asked no further questions, but 
suggested that we should adjourn to 
the parlour for the whiskey, without 
which no bargain can be concluded 

“T always take a short cut when I 
can,” said he, “‘ so we'll go through the 
kitchen.” Remembering the “ nailt up ”’ 
state of the front door, I made no remark, 
but pushing past the sow who was 
still grunting on the door step, her dinner 
having evidently been postponed owing 
to my visit, I followed him into the 
kitchen which was partly littered down 
with straw, and then through a dark 
and damp passage where one seemed to 
breathe an atmosphere of pig, paraffin, 
and peat smoke, across a small hall and 
into the parlour, where we were received 
by Bulgerina in a hat with cock’s feathers, 
a rather faded, but very trailing, blue 
silk dress, and white satin shoes—the 
latter probably a remnant of the last 
“ Parochial Hole” entertainment. 

She expressed herself as being quite 
upset by my most unexpected visit. 
Indeed, it was by the greatest good luck 
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that she was there to meet me, as she 
was only that moment returned from 
Cork. 

I pictured her to myself walking up 
muddy Patrick Street—the Bond Street 
of Cork—in the cock’s feathers and the 
white satin shoes. ‘“‘ Indeed pappa,” 
said she, “’tis a shame for you to be 
bringing in visitors on me unbeknownst 
like this; I declare me heart won’t be 
stopped lepping for an hour. Won’t you 
take the smallest drop at all of spirits 
and a sweet cake, or maybe you'd prefer 
a glass of sherry wine ? ” 

On my expressing a preference for 
whiskey, Bulger seized the decanter and 
before I could interfere had almost 
filled the tumbler. 

“Tf you like it wake, take a sup out 
of it to make room for the water,” said 
he. Upon seeing that I hesitated to do 
this, he handed me a clean tumbler, 
and appropriating mine, drank it 
off at once without a drop of water, then, 
turning to Maria, he said, “‘ Mr. Smith is 
thinking of buying The Gazelle; what 
am I to ask for her ? ”’ 

“Oh! me darlin’ pet,’’ screamed she, 
“what'll I do without her at all? ’Tis 
pappa all out, knowing me affectionate 
nature and how I dote on me horses, 
he always separates me from ’em for 
fear I’d become too tender-hearted to 
ride them at all. Ah, but it’ll be a bitter 
struggle for me to part with me Gazelle. 
’Twas only last night I said to him, ‘ No, 
pappa,’ says I, ‘no, not if you were to 
exalt me as high as the Pyramids of 
Agypt for doing so, I won’t sell me mare 
to a dealer. No, nor to a bad horseman, 
but if it was the will of God that Mr. 
Smith should take a liking to her, he 
should have her for twenty pounds less 
than any other man that ever sat on 
leather,’ and I’ll keep me word to-day. 
What was it you asked the Cork officer 
for her, pappa ?” 

“One hundred and twenty pounds 
clear to pocket,” said Bulger, without a 
moment’s hesitation. “‘ Then Mr. Smith 
shall have her for a hundred,” said she, 
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taking out her handkerchief in prepara- 
tion for shedding an appropriate tear 
over the departing Gazelle. 

As this was more than I was prepared 
to pay for a horse, and having been 
warned that “ Bulger’’ was a “ tough 
customer ”’ with whom it was necessary 
to bargain, I took the line of not wishing 
to deprive Miss Maria of her favourite. 
I said I should never have any pleasure 
in riding her when I thought of her loving 
mistress grieving over the empty stall. 

“Never mind her, sir,’ said Bulger, 
“she’s like all the women, one down, 
another come up. T’won’t be an hour 
after The Gazelle is gone till she'll be 
down to Murphy’s after a horse she has 
her eye on these last three months. The 
same girl won’t spend much of her time 
as a widow if she ever has the luck to be 
one.” 

“T’ll be grieving less after her, knowing 
that a horseman like you has her,” 
said Maria, “so here’s wishing you good 
luck with her.” 


This sentiment was followed by a sip 


from her pappa’s tumbler’ which 
necessitated a great deal of ladylike 
coughing. 

a poor man,” I replied, and 
cannot afford the price. Then having 
expressed regret for all the trouble 
I had given, I asked for my car. This 
was playing the game quite according 
to the recognised rules, and Bulger was 
evidently far from thinking the deal 
at an end. 

“What a hurry you're in!” said he. 
“Sure we aren’t Quakers that would 
have but one word ‘ Yea or Nay’ to a 
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bargain. Maybe another drink might 
put courage in you and the same might 
soften meself.”’ 

The proposed softener having been 
administered, I said that seventy-five 
pounds was my limit. This elicted a 
genteel scream from. Bulgerina. 

“Leave off your tricks, Captain. 
Oh! there itis again. I’m so used to the 
Military that you must excuse me, Mr. 
Smith, for giving you the title ; it slipped 
out of me.” . After a great deal of 
simpering and bridling on the part of 
the captivating Bulgerina and another 
softener of a darker complexion than the 
last having been shared. by myself and 
Bulger, my bid rose to eighty. Where- 
upon Bulger, seizing me by the hand which, 
to my utter horror, he forced open and 
spat upon, said, “ I’ll tear twenty with 
you.”” Bulgerina must have seen my 
look of bewilderment as I sat scrubbing 
my hand with a pocket handkerchief 
and staring at her father, for she inter- 
vened with promptitude and dignity. 

“°Tis no wonder, pappa, that the 
gentleman doesn’t understand your low, 
pig-jobbing way of dealing. He never 
saw the like before. ’Tis what he means, 
sir, is that you can have the mare for 
ninety pounds, and now I’m sure you're 
too much of a gentleman to break a 
lady’s word.” 

The Gazelle became mine at that price 
and I never made a better bargain, for 
not only did she carry me well to hounds 
and win my first steeplechase for me, 
but I have some of her progeny now in 
my stable that promise to follow in her 
footsteps. 
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SPORTING PICTURES. 


BOB-SLEIGHING AT MURREN, SWITZERLAND 
Photograph by Sport and General Press Agency 


ENGLAND V. IRELAND, AT RICHMOND 
Photograph by Topical Press Agency 
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CAPTAIN RADCLYFFE’S YELLOW LABRADOR RETRIEVING A PHEASANT FROM THE RIVER 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


SKI-ING AT MURREN. A FALL 
Photograph by Sport and General Press Agency 
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A FALL AT CHELTENHAM 
Photograph by Sport and General Press Agency 


MARKET PORTERS’ SPORTS AT THE CRYSTAL PALACE. THE BASKET RACE 
Photograph by Topical Press Agency 
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DIFFERENT WAYS OF DOING IT 
Photograph by Topical Press Agency 


KENT V. SOMERSET, AT CATFORD. MR. A. P, DAY BOWLED 
Photograph by Topical Press Agency 
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A PRIZE COMPETITION. 


TueE Proprietors of the Badminton Magazine offer a prize or prizes to the value 
of Ten Guineas each month for the best original photograph or photographs 
sent in representing any sporting subject. Competitors may also send any 
photographs they have by them on two conditions: that they have been 
taken by the sender, and that they have never been previously published. 
A few lines explaining when and where the photographs were taken should 
accompany each subject. Residents in the country who have access to 
shooting-parties, or who chance to be in the neighbourhood when hounds are 
running, will doubtless find interesting subjects: these will also be provided 
at football or cricket matches, and wherever golf, cycling, fishing, skating, 
polo, or athletics are practised. Racing and steeplechasing, including Hunt 
Meetings and Point-to-Point contests, should also supply excellent material. 
Photographs of Public School interest will be specially welcome. 

The size of the prints, the number of subjects sent, the date of sending, 
the method of toning, printing, and mounting, are all matters left entirely 
to the competitors. 

The Proprietors are unable to return any rejected matter except under 
special circumstances, and they reserve the right of using anything of interest 
that may be sent in, even if it should not receive a prize. They also reserve 
to themselves the copyright in all photographs which shall receive a prize, 
and it is understood that all photographs sent are offered on this condition. 

The result of the February Competition will be announced in the 
April issue. 

THE DECEMBER COMPETITION. 

The prize in the December Competition has been divided among the 
following competitors :—Mr. P. Ross, 37, Mercers Road, Tufnell Park, N.; 
Mons. G. Romdenne, Rue Américaine, 155, Brussels; Captain E. K. Fletcher, 
R.M.L.I., H.M.S. Argyll, Gibraltar; Mr. C. H. Sleigh, Caledonian Club, St. 
James’s Square, London, S.W.; Mr. T. G. Priest, Stella Mount, Umbilo Road, 
Durban, Natal; Mr. T. E. Corin, 7, Trewartha Terrace, Penzance; Mr. W. J. 
Abrey, 128, Hadlow Road, Tonbridge; Mr. R. J. E. Roe, 53, Brighton Square, 
Rathgar, Dublin; Miss M. Reid Walker, Ruckley Grange, Shifnal; and 
Mr. F. MacDonnell, 91, Upper Rathmines, Dublin. 
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THE BAR POINT-TO-POINT HEAVY WEIGHT RACE 
Photograph by Mr. P. Ross, 37, Mercers Road, Tufnell Park, N. 


RACING AT OSTEND 
Photograph by Mons. G. Romdenne, Rue Américaine, 155, Brussels 
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A GAME AT SEA. THE BALL IS COVERED WITH LEATHER, STUFFED WITH HORSE HAIR AND WEIGHS 
ABOUT 10 LBS. THE RULES ARE SIMILAR TO THOSE OF BADMINTON 
Photograph by Captain E. K. Fletcher, R.M.L.1., H.M.S. Argyll, Gibraltar 


AN INDIAN METHOD OF CATCHING SALMON AT MORICETOWN, BULKELEY KiVrK, Bnitisu COLUMBIA 


A gaff sunk into a socket on a long pote is a!so attached by a rope to the pole. When a fish is felt the Indian strikes, if it is 
hooke | the guff co.nes out of the socket and the fish comes up on an even keel. 


Photograph by Mr. C. H. Sleigh, Caledonian Club, St. James’s Square, London, S.W. 
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A MEET OF THE YORK AND AINSTY HOUNDS AT ESCRICK 


Photograph by Mrs. Ernest Whitehead, Deighton Grove, York 


COMPETITOR IN THE HIGH JUMP AT THE CHAMPIONSHIP SPORTS, DURBAN, FAILS TO CLEAR 


Photograph by Mr. T. G. Priest, Stella Mount, Umbilo Road, Durban, Natal 
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SUSSEX ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS FOOTBALL CHAMPIONSHIP. EASTBOURNE BOYS V. BRIGHTON BOYS, 
AT EASTBOURNE. WON BY BRIGHTON BOYS, 4 GOALS TO 1 


Photograph by Mr. Charles Breach, 1, Matlock Road, Eastbourne 


JUMPING COMPETITION. BATH AND WEST OF ENGLAND SHOW, AT TRURO 
Photograph by Mr. T. E. Corin, 7, Trewartha Terrace, Penzance 
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THE WATER JUMP. OLD SURREY POINT-TO-POINT, AT EDENBRIDGE 
Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, 128, Hadlow Road, Tonbridge 


FINAL FOR THE LEINSTER RUGBY CUP, DUBLIN UNIVERSITY V. BECTIVE RANGERS 
Photograph by Mr. R. J. E. Roe, 53, Brighton Square, Rathgar, Dublin 
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THE SOUTH DEVON FOX-HOUNDS ON THE WAY TO PRINSLEY, AFTER MEETING AT SOLLATON. 
THE NEW MASTER, MR. JOHN COOKE HURLE, ON THE RIGHT 


Photograph by Mr. Carslake Winter-Wood, Hareston, Paignton, South Devon 


NATIVES PLAYING POLO IN THE GURAIS VALLEY ON THE ROAD TO GILGIT 
Photograph by Major A. Roberts, Eastdale, Waterden Road, Guildford 
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PRACTISING AT THE TARGET BEFORE DEER STALKING IN GLEN URQUHART 
Photograph by Miss M. Reid Walker, Ruckley Grange, Shifnal 


OLD SURREY POINT-TO-POINT, AT EDENBRIDGE. TWO FENCES FROM HOME 
Photograph by Mr. W. J. Abrey, 128, Hadlow Road, Tonbridge 
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A PASSENGER’S TICKET CosTS 17/6 
Photograph by Captain E. Hearne, A.V.C., “* X ”” Bungalow, Cantonments, Potchefstroom,. Transvaal 


THE INDIAN 
Photograph by Dr. Adolphe Abrahams, 36, Harley Street, London, W. 


COACHING IN THE TRANSVAAL. THE JOURNEY FROM SABIE TO ROSEHAUGH IS ABOUT 18 MILES ; 
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KILDARE FOXHOUNDS MOVING OFF TO DRAW AFTER A MEET AT KILMEAGUE 


Photograph by Mr. C. E. Hancock, Rhyll, East Anstey, North Devon 


HERR ANDEREGG SKI-ING IN LEUK, BERNESE OBERLAND 


Photograph by Miss E. F. Smith, 16, Moorfield Road, West Didsbury, Manchester 
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OVER THE STONE WALL AT PUNCHESTOWN. IRISH GRAND MILITARY RACE 
Photograph by Mr. F. MacDonnell, 91, Upper Rathmines, Dublin 


HAWK IN TRAINING AT WINCHESTER COLLEGE. THE BIRD UNHOODED 
Photograph by Mr. G. F. I. Schwerdt, 24, St. Michael Street, Oxford 
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THE WATER JUMP, OSTEND 
Photograph by Mons. G. Romdenne, Rue Américaine, 155, Brussels 


ST. ANDREW’S DAY, ETON COLLEGE. OXFORD 0.E.’S V. CAMBRIDGE 0.E.’S 
Photograph by Mr. J. B. Howard, c/o Mr. P. V. Broke, Eton College, Windsor 
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ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 


BY ALBERT BRITT 


Editor of “ Outing.” 


Not long ago an English golfing magazine 
remarked that a Scotchman does not like 
to be beaten. An Englishman likes best 
to beat a Scotchman. A Welshman does 
not mind being beaten unless he has 
something on it. An Irishman plays for 
the fun of the thing, and a Frenchman 
will never admit he is beaten. America 
was left out in the cold, one possible 
inference being that a Yankee is never so 
happy as when he is beating almost 
anybody. 

The joke is not a bad one, but the 
frequent repetition of that invidious 
word “‘ beat’ is somewhat unfortunate 
just now. It seems that we have heard 
rather too much of beating and of 
championships. A New York newspaper 
referred to the British Amateur Golf 
Championship at St. Andrews as the 
championship of the world, and the same 
paper—with some others—gave young 
Francis Ouimet the rather staggering 
title of champion of the world after his 
defeat of Vardon and Ray in the 
American open at Brookline last fall. 

These things are all very well in the 
newspapers, but unfortunately news- 
papers are sometimes read and believed 
and such implications have a way of 
rankling. Of course it is necessary that 
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some one should lose in any test of 
strength and skill ; but to leap from the 
fact of a defeat in sports to a conclusion 
of national physical decadence is quite 
an athletic feat in itself. Not only has 
this been done, however, but some un- 
flattering conclusions have been drawn 
as to certain national differences in 
method and ideals that do not make for 
the best understanding. Therefore it is 
worth while to inquire frankly into some 
of these differences, and try if possible 
to dispel some of the misconception 
on both sides. 

At the outset—and it should be said 
that this article is written frankly from 
the American point of view—it is well 
to clear the ground of some of the 
catchwords and shibboleths that so often 
encumber discussions of this nature. 
One of these is ‘‘ Sport for sport’s sake.” 
For many years this has been flung at 
the heads of American sportsmen, not 
only by Englishmen but also by many 
Americans who were more ready to 
criticise the institutions and ideals of 
their own land than to understand them. 
No one could be farther than the writer 
of this article from a desire to deride or 
belittle the very real value that lies in 
the ideal which this phrase represents. 
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My protest is solely against giving to it 
a meaning which it never properly 
possessed. 

If we mean merely that no man should 
play a game which he does not enjoy, 
well and good; but what have we said 
in that case that is of any real im- 
portance ? Reduced to these terms the 
phrase becomes so much of a truism that 
it is hardly worth saying at all; it is 
certainly far from being a safe acid test 
of the difference between the sportsmen 
of any country. I venture the assertion 
that Messrs. Wilding, McLoughlin, et al. 
find as much solid enjoyment in their 
tennis as do the rest of us purely as a 
game. Add to this the very solid and 
lasting pleasure that comes from playing 
a game surpassingly well and we must 
conclude that from the standpoint of pure 
enjoyment alone the “ top-notchers ”’ 
have nothing to ask from us of the rank 
and file. 

But perhaps we mean that there is 
something in sport that can be divorced 
from the outcome of the contest? 
Granted, with limitations. The basic 
idea of a contest implies an outcome of 
some sort. To lose does not destroy all 
the pleasure of the game ; but if any one 
of us knew that beyond a shadow of a 
doubt he could never by any chance win 
in his favourite game against anyone, 
how long, think you, the man so fated 
would continue? The sole survivors 
would be the few elderly denizens of the 
golf links who are labouring earnestly to 
reduce an over-ambitious waist measure, 
and it is a matter of grave doubt if even 
they would long survive under that cloud 
of constant certain defeat. The poorest 
player in the world struggles on in the 
fond hope of some day finding a worse, 
and that hope is the piquant sauce of his 
daily dish of failure. 

Possibly I may seem to be investing 
an unimportant point with overmuch 
seriousness. Perhaps; but this phrase 
has been dragged out on all occasions 
with so much gravity that it is difficult 
to overlook it here. Not so very long 
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ago an Anglo-American writing in an 
American magazine gravely pronounced 
the fundamental difference between 
Englishmen and Americans to be that 
Americans played to win and Englishmen 
for the love of the game. Does this 
represent the opinion of any considerable 
number of responsible Englishmen? I 
am loath to believe it, and yet some of 
the comments in the English press in 
recent months have forced me to the 
belief that it was not without its 
adherents. 

But it is wise to change the subject. 
That line leads too soon to bitterness and 
misunderstanding. It is not differences 
of this kind after all that count, but 
rather those of another sort, and most 
of all certain fundamental resemblances. 
My own observation of many different 
kinds of sport over a period of some few 
years leads me to the belief that healthy 
men of good spirit play much the same 
the world over—that is, all they know. 
If there is victory to be gained they are 
there to gain it, in good temper and 
according to the rules of the game. 

Let us see how this has worked out in 
Anglo-American tests in recent years. It 
is around the Olympic Games that the 
greatest controversy has swirled. I was 
not at Stockholm, and so cannot speak 
from my own knowledge of the behaviour 
of the men in the various events. How- 
ever, only one English critic has ascribed 
unfair tactics to the American com- 
petitors in the races. As he admits that 
he also was not an eyewitness we are 
even in that respect. But, say some of 
our critics, the Americans professionalise 
sport. They pay men for competition. 
How? And when? Professionalism 
there has been undoubtedly. There was 
the case of James Thorpe, although even 
there it was rather more nominal than 
actual. There have been other cases, 
too, but these are problems that each 
country must settle for itself. They 
hardly constitute a fundamental differ- 
ence between England and America in 
sports. 
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A widespread misunderstanding of the 
way in which sports are conducted in 
this country is shown in the plans 
proposed for the raising of the British 
Olympic fund for 1916. It is hoped— 
apparently a vain hope—to raise a 
hundred thousand pounds, of which 
approximately a third will be devoted to 
the aid and encouragement of local clubs 
and organisations and the hiring of 
trainers. Apparently this is intended as 
a leaf out of America’s book. If so it 
is from a book that America has never 
opened. 

Germany, “with characteristic 
thoroughness,” proposed a widespread 
governmental support of field and track 
sports to the end that a good showing 
may be made at Berlin in 1916. This is 
going farther toward the actual whole- 
sale professionalising of sport than any 
other country has yet ventured. Even 
the city of New York with its often- 
cited Public Schools Athletic League, 
has done nothing more than to provide 


gymnasiums and playing fields which 
would seem a legitimate part of school 
equipment. 

This is no place to explain in detail 
the present apparent supremacy of this 


country in track and field sports. Part 
of it is due to climate perhaps, part to 
the great race mixture that has been 
going on in this country for three or four 
generations with a resulting increase of 
stamina, but the great advantage has 
lain in the greater attention paid to 
method, both in training and in actual 
performance. This may be what some 
of our trans-Atlantic critics mean by 
professionalising athletics. If so, they 
are talking to deaf ears on this side of 
the water. Nor can we believe that this 
sort of explanation will long find favour 
in England. It is difficult to believe that 
even two men competing against each 
other could long be content with the 
same methods with which they began. 
Improvements would be tried and proved 
by one or both. In the present era of 
world competition in sport — as in 
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industry—new methods will come con- 
stantly into vogue and victory will 
incline toward that nation which shows 
the greatest intelligence in adopting the 
new and rejecting the unsatisfactory. 

Specialisation is the bogey that is often 
held up to affright foreign students of 
American athletics. This is largely a 
case of being frightened by a word. 
What was Grace the cricketer but a 
specialist ? How else might one describe 
the Dohertys, R. C. Lehmann, Mr. Hilton, 
Mr. Ball, the late Fred Tait, Mr. Fry— 
to mention only a few names that occur 
offhand? Nor did these men acquire 
their proficiency without the expenditure 
of a great deal of time and energy on 
their chosen specialties. 

But these differences that have been 
cited are mainly dialectic—all very well 
for purposes of argument but of little 
use beyond that. As a matter of fact, 
they are moonshine differences, they do 
not really exist. The differences with 
which we are more concerned here are 
real and important. To a certain extent 
they are matters of tradition, but 
perhaps even more of temperament. 
First for the differences of tradition. 
Traditionally our English friends have 
had little difficulty in discriminating 
between amateurs and_ professionals. 
Substitute for the former the word 
gentleman and you have it in a nutshell. 
It was useless to argue about amateur 
standing when a gentleman’s standing 
was fixed and unalterable. Though he 
compete against all the professionals in 
the world he was still a gentleman and 
tpso facto an amateur. 

There are few “gentlemen” in 
America. This is gratifying or appalling 
as one may choose to think, but it is 
literally true. On the few occasions when 
American college crews have competed 
at Henley it has been impossible to send 
over the entire ’Varsity for that year 
for the very good reason that several 
members in every case have fallen outside 
the Henley definition of gentlemen 
oarsmen. 
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I am not quarrelling here with the 
English attitude. There is something 
very fine and stately about it—if a bit 
outworn. My main consideration is with 
the fact that Englishmen themselves are 
being forced rapidly to abandon it, which 
may account for many of the heart- 
seekings and misgivings which we see 
reflected in the British press. There is 
no reason in the world why the gentlemen 
of England should not compete among 
themselves for as long a time as they 
please, but they must not expect the rest 
of the world to subscribe to the code 
which they have set up. Furthermore 
the pressure of democracy in England 
itself is too strong to be long resisted. 

And what is the leading of this 
new movement? Ultimately toward a 
greater efficiency. The speeding up of 
competition can not result otherwise, 
whether that competition come from the 
son of a duke or of a bricklayer. So long 
as tennis in America was the property of 


a comparatively small eastern circle with 
an abundance of time and money for the 
game great players were produced at 
intervals, but the general standard was 
low and interest flagged. The injection 
of the Californian element with their 


freedom from tradition and _ their 
characteristic willingness to try the new 
and the daring has put new life into the 
game and called into active use a dozen 
courts where only one was occupied 
before. Before Maurice McLoughlin 
appeared at Newport in 1908 tennis 
players were deploring the absence of a 
successor to the great Larned. Now 
there are at least three youngsters 
already in sight who can make 
McLoughlin look to his laurels, and each 
year sees a new list of promising entries. 

The mention of tennis shades the 
discussion almost insensibly from tradi- 
tion to temperament. After all the two 
things are not widely separated. To 
stick for the moment to the game 
of tennis, merely for purposes of 
illustration. The two countries that 
have produced the greatest marvels in 
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new tennis are California and Australasia. 
In both cases the climate is favourable, 
but still more important in both cases 
the character of the population and the 
type of men that have been brought in 
from the beginning of settlement have 
been big factors. The call has sounded 
most loudly for men of a daring, chance- 
taking sort, with little regard for 
tradition. Adventure is in the air in 
both places even to-day, and sport and 
business reflect this spirit. 

On the other hand, the inevitable 
tendency in England has been to hold 
fast to that which has been proved good 
—and to be satisfied with that. C. P. 
Dixon is a sterling tennis player and 
will beat nine hundred and ninety-nine 
American players out of a thousand—or 
even more—but he has fallen before 
McLoughlin on every occasion they have 
met. The reason is not that his game is 
unsound. Rather it is too sound. He 
knows too well how the game should be 
played ever to venture a departure from 
its prescribed limits. He lacks the 
ability to rise a little above himself, and 
that is the spirit that wins hard matches. 
I saw him lose to Larned and again to 
McLoughlin when in each case he 
appeared to have the game “‘ sewed up,” 
as we say in this country. In the match 
with Larned it was two sets all and five 
to two in Dixon’s favour on the fifth set. 
Then came the lift in Larned’s play that 
his friends had almost despaired of seeing. 
Mr. Dixon lost the next game, although 
the score stood at forty to thirty in his 
favour, and he lost every other game in 
the set, which went to Larned, 7—5. 
Almost the same thing happened in the 
match with McLoughlin three days later. 

At Wimbledon last summer it was 
this same ability to do a little better 
than could be expected that won for 
both Wilding and Parke against the 
Californian. Had these two wonderful 
players followed the leading of tradition 
and adopted the standard safe game they 
must inevitably have lost. Instead they 
matched speed with speed and won. 
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Turning from tennis to polo the same 
lesson appears. The Americans won at 
Hurlingham in 1909 largely because of 
pace plus the new game. It was the 
standard processional form with each 
sticking close to his prescribed place in 
the combination against a strong team 
individually which added to its individual 
strength a willingness to take ten to one 
chances. Pace and the new game won. 
The experience was repeated in 1911 
against an English team that over- 
matched the Americans at the outset and 
presented a threatening front throughout. 
But—and here is the lesson for all of us— 
it was pace and daring that turned the 
balance in America’s favour. This is no 
place to discuss differences of technique. 
In many respects there were none, but 
in the major strategy of both these 
contests, as well as in that of 1913, the 
advantage lay with the team that was 
able to go a little farther than the 
conventional standards required. 

To drive the point home a little more 
specifically, the spectators at Meadow- 
brook last summer who knew polo saw 
a good part of the strength of a skilful 
English back wasted because he 
apparently could not divest his mind 
for a moment of the thought that he 
was a back whose duty it was to turn 
the ball away from the goal and then 
leave it to his number three to carry it 
up to the forwards. Ordinarily this is 
correct and most games can be won on 
this basis; but not against a team that 
is defending its own goal largely by 
shooting at its opponents’ ! 

But I must not dwell too long on any 
one sport, lest the fundamental lesson be 
obscured. And here I hasten to add 
that this lesson is not offered didactically 
or in any patronising spirit to Englishmen 
alone. It is one which Americans also 
need to keep constantly in mind. At the 
present time, however, we in this country 
seem rather more adapted tempera- 
mentally to absorb than do our British 
cousins. It is really along this line that 
the prime differences lie. John Bull is 
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slow to learn and tenacious of that which 
he has acquired. I do not know of any 
gentler way of phrasing this compliment 
and criticism in one. Americans are 
more adaptable, more receptive to new 
ideas, more likely to follow out avenues 
of development, and sometimes more apt 
to go off the track entirely. In the 
sports which I have mentioned these 
tendencies show most strikingly. In 
England the weight of authority and 
precedent rest heavily where in this 
country they are felt hardly at all. To 
tell an English boy on the playing field 
that thus and thus is the correct way of 
doing it is to fix him once and for all in 
that way. To tell an American boy the 
same thing will in at least one out of 
three cases arouse in him a more or less 
active desire to find out for himself if 
his preceptor is right. 

Of the two attitudes I will freely admit, 
taking extremes in each case, the English 
will produce better results in the average 
than will the American. That is for the 
immediate future. In the long run I am 
not so sure. The evidence seems to 
indicate that the American attitude 
makes for greater development, for 
higher flights. Also it throws individual 
performance into a far freer arena than 
does the English. 

An English observer of American foot- 
ball is puzzled to see the likeness between 
that game and his own Rugby, and yet 
the line of development is clear and 
perfectly logical, at least to American 
eyes. What has brought it about that 
the game in this country should have 
been so changed while it has been altered 
so little in England? Largely a matter 
of individual initiative. If we were to 
imitate the boys of Rugby and place 
tablets for the men who have introduced 
revolutionary tendencies in the game we 
should almost require new walls at Yale, 
Princeton, and one or two other colleges 
to contain them. American football has 
been described as a triangular contest 
between the rules committee striving to 
keep the game at a standstill, the 
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constructive coaches trying to change it, 
and certain college faculties trying to 
suppress it altogether. 

It is hardly so bad as that, but when 
Arnold Bennett described it as war he 
was nearer the truth than he probably 
thought. A generation ago Stonewall 
Jackson of Civil War fame declared that 
the best defence was an attack. It is 
this spirit which has brought about the 
great changes in American football, and 
to a marked extent it runs as a line of 
cleavage between English and American 
sport. At the bottom of all American 
coaching and studying of method and 
plan and strategy in games that give 
scope for these preparations is the desire 
to carry the fight to the other man as 
quickly and as hard as possible. As an 
American golfer once said, “‘ The best 
time to beat your opponent is as soon 
as youcan.” Then he added, reflectively, 
“‘ And make sure that he stays beaten.” 

The way to do this in any game is to 


do the unexpected or to do the expected, 
and to do it harder and faster than the 
other man anticipates or can meet. This 
sounds like a truism, but it is funda- 


mental and is at the bottom of 
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practically every defeat of England in 
recent years. 


» How fine a line this is is shown by the 
closeness of all the contests—tennis, golf, 
polo, all except track and field. In the 
last case it must be frankly charged that 
England has failed because of lack of 
interest and industry. The same effort, 
the same thought, the same expenditure 
of time and money—yes, the same 
specialisation that Englishmen have 
devoted to other sports would make 
them dangerous competitors in the 


Olympics. 


And so the conclusion of the whole 
business is that the prime reason of 
American success — where we have 
succeeded—is pace. We have no secrets 
and we have no universal panacea. 
Money alone will not serve, nor will 
organisation or the thumping of 
many bass drums about international 
supremacy. At bottom it is the safe 
standard game against the fast accurate 
one. Matched in their higher flights, the 
latter will usually win, whether we use 
it against others or some other turns it 
against us. 
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oA MONTH’S FISHING IN IRELAND, AND HOW I OBTAINED IT 


BY LADY GLOVER 
With Illustrations from Photographs by Poole, Waterford. 


I was sitting one evening in a comfortable 
armchair beside a fire that was burning 
merrily on the hearth in my cosy 
chambers. The carefully-shaded electric 
light threw warm, bright reflections on 
the mahogany table at my elbow, on 
which was placed a small tray containing 
old cut-glass decanters and glasses. The 
noise of London traffic was only a distant 
murmur through the windows, the 
curtains of which were carefully drawn 
to keep out the keen March wind which 
was blowing in fitful gusts. 

London at this season of the year is a 
trying place to the nerves. When the 
days lengthen out after the long, dark 
winter one pines to flit away from the 
smoke and dirt of city life and breathe 
fresh country air as far as possible 
from the atmosphere of the office. I had 
been feeling seedy and used up for some 
time, and the strain of work was begin- 
ning to tell. European politics were 


playing at a game of see-saw, home 
politics were not providing us with that 
“rare and refreshing fruit ’’ we were 
promised, and were led anxiously to 
expect ; on the contrary it seemed to be 
a fruit that ripened only in the highly 
imaginative brain of a Celt. This set me 
thinking of other Celtic difficulties and 
the strange complications that were 
taking place wherever the race pre- 
dominated. With Wales I was familiar, 
but I had never visited Ireland, and my 
knowledge of the country was very 
limited, for no one, I feel sure, can really 
get into touch with a place or its people 
without personal experience. To-night 
I was tired and disinclined to read; 
so finishing my cigar and closing my 
book, decided to see my doctor in the 
morning and get him to give me some 
friendly advice and a looking over, or 
what he would call a “ vetting.” 

Next day I went round early, before 
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it was time for my friend to keep his 
first appointment, to ensure a chat 
without interruption; he was an old 
college chum, a “ blue” of his time, a 
cheery soul, and as good a sportsman as 
ever lived. 

“My dear chap,” he said, giving me a 
friendly slap on the shoulder, “ you 
want a change. Leave your office and 
all cares behind for a month and be off 
somewhere as far as possible from letters 
and telephones. Don’t go in for too 
strenuous exercise; you want mental 
rest. Are you a fisherman? That is 
just the kind of lazy life for you!” and 
a wistful look came into his blue eyes ; 
he too knew what it was to feel “ brain 
fag’’ and want of change in his busy 
life, and his mind wandered off to silver 
streams running through green meadows 
and speckled trout rising to the May fly. 
“T know just the place for you, where I 
used to live when a boy. It is at the 


back of nowhere, a wild spot in Donegal 


with a beautiful salmon river and no 
end of fish init. But times have changed 
since those days,” he added; “the 
property belonged to the Earl of Elmes— 
he sold it all to his tenants, and I don’t 
know what the terms are about the 
letting of the fishing. However, my 
advice to you is to go over to Ireland as 
soon as you can and see for yourself 
what the place is like. Put up at the inn 
at Ballinafroch and find out about the 
fishing when you get there. It will 
interest you, too, from a political point 
of view, because outsiders only know 
Ireland through the eyes of newspaper 
reporters and agitators. The organisa- 
tion of the Celt is so complex and so 
different from the Saxon that it is quite 
impossible to expect any Englishman to 
understand the people, much less to 
govern them, as you will see when you 
live in the country. They shot the only 
Irish Secretary who was ever sent there 
because they knew he understood them, 
and would not put up with any non- 
sense; but then he belonged to the 
governing class not to the agitators, and 
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so it has gone on from bad to worse ever 
since till no one knows what to think 
or to do. But this won’t affect you in 
the least, and you will come back in the 
best of health with a thorough change 
of ideas and your preconceived notions 
turned topsy-turvy I promise you!” 

There was nothing to be done after 
this advice but to pack up and spend 
all the next day in the testing of rods 
and reels and lines and in studying 
Bradshaw, which shewed that the 
quickest route was from Euston to 
Stranraer, then by steamer forty minutes 
across the Channel to the other side, 
then on by train through Belfast. 
Nothing unusual occurred on the journey, 
and the weather was propitious. 

When we left Belfast the train stopped 
at every station, and it apparently was 
not timed to start at any particular 
moment. It wandered through fields 
that in many places were sadly in need 
of cultivation, and were conspicuous for 
untidiness. Crows and magpies hopped 
about and seemed quite tame and 
friendly. The stations looked like meet- 
ing places for the country folk to gather 
and gossip. They waited about on the 
platforms, idly enjoying the commotion 
attending the arrival of the mail train. 
Here a man, at one of them, stood 
steadily staring into the carriages waving 
a small green branch to and fro, either 
to keep off the flies or to cool himself, for 
it was warm for the time of year ; another 
with a straw in his mouth stood gaping 
at the passengers. In one place two or 
three cows found their way on to the 
platform through the open gate. A man 
who seemed to be in charge of them 
remarked to the guard, “‘ You had better 
turn them few into the yard,” which he 
obligingly did and shut the gate, while 
the drover remained leaning against 
a wall, smoking his pipe perfectly 
unconcerned. 

Here a passenger got into my com- 
partment; he was evidently a local 
magnate who knew the country well and 
was very willing to impart information 
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to a stranger. Soon I heard all his ideas 
upon the wrongs of Ireland, and the 
probabilities and impossibilities of the 
Home Rule Bill working satisfactorily 
for either party. Then we drifted on to 
the more congenial topic of sport—a 
subject with which every Irishman is 
conversant. I confessed to little personal 
knowledge of the country and its ways. 
My companion then became eloquent in 
his offers of help and information. I 


his property to the tenants, and there 
was an awful row about it ? ” 

“A row about what?” I asked. 

“Sure, the fishing and the river,” he 
replied. “When the money was paid 
for the land the tenants said the river 
was theirs, and the Earl said he sold the 
land but not the river ; then the tenants 
said the river would be no use to him 
for they would not let him fish it or stand 
on the banks; thereupon his lordship 


told him that I was seeking for a month’s 
fishing at Ballinafroch and had brought 
flies and tackle enough to secure an army 
of salmon. 

“Well, tell me now, but how do you 
think you'll get the fishing ? ” he asked 
in the richest of accents—I must not 
call it a brogue, it was that round, low, 
melodious intonation peculiar to the 
better class of Irishmen. ‘‘ Don’t you 
know that the Earl of Elmes has sold all 


said he would place police on the banks 
to keep them from fishing, and so 
he did. They are stationed all along it, 
and the police are the only people that 
do the fishing now.” 


“The police are the only people 
allowed to fish?’ I enquired, doubtfully. 


“Yes, the only people allowed,” my 
companion replied, ‘“‘for they have 
nothing else to do but to patrol the 
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banks, except,” he added with a knowing 
wink, ‘‘ one or two others.” 

I noticed that he did not seem inclined 
to continue this topic about the fishing 
or speak about the neighbourhood when 
he found out where I was going to stay, 
but put it down to the usual reticence 
which English people- observe when 
talking of personal matters to strangers. 
He, however, drifted into anecdotes, no 
doubt well known in the country but 
new to me, and told various stories about 
that great wit of his day, Father Healey, 
who was once travelling with him when 
a farmer came to the carriage window to 
speak about a horse he had bought. 
** Ah, sure, sir,” he said, “‘ I think the 
baste has got the vonaculor”’; there- 
upon Father Healey, quick as thought, 
replied, “‘I never heard any beast had 
that disease, except Balaam’s ass.” This 
led me to ask if the priests still held great 
power over the people. My new 


acquaintance seemed to think that 


latterly they have lost some of it, except 
of course in certain places where the 
priest had strong individuality, as was 
the case in Ballinafroch, where he 
assured me Father Fogarty had un- 
bounded influence. 

We were so interested in our 
conversation that we did not notice how 
long the train had been standing still 
outside a station, when the guard 
suddenly opened the door and put his 
head into the carriage, hurriedly looking 
first at me and then at the other 
occupant. 

‘ Are you the gentleman,” he enquired 
of him, ‘‘ who owns the bicycle in my 
van? The train has broken down, and 
you had better ride into Ballinafroch and 
tell them to send down another engine 
to take us on.” 

My companion began to abuse the 
guard in his richest accent for letting the 
train break down. He clambered out of 
the compartment and the two men 
went off together. Whether the guard 
mounted the bicycle, blue coat brass 
buttons and all, and left my travelling 
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companion to take care of the van, or 
whether he thought it would be quickest 
to go himself, I am not in a position to 
state as neither of them returned, and I 
saw little hope of reaching my destination 
that night in time for dinner. What I 
had heard, too, did not tend to assure 
me of good prospects of fishing. I 
pictured myself being warned off by the 
police or being stoned by angry tenants 
if I ventured on the banks of the river. 
But every day has its end, and at last 
we started off again, and in due time 
lumbered into the gloomy ill-lit station 
of Ballinafroch. 

A lot of “ side cars,”’ as jaunting cars 
are called here, were waiting for the 
belated train. There was much noise 
and cracking of whips and shouting of 
drivers, each saying his car was best, 
and “if his honour took the next one it 
had ‘a garron of a horse’ and it would 
surely fall down if he druv it.” The 
donkey boys yelled at the same moment 
that they would “ carry the ass with the 
luggage.” This seemed a novel mode of 
progressing, but I had not been in 
Ireland before and was prepared for 
surprises. The porter who then shambled 
up questioned me much as to my 
destination and how long I would stay 
there ; he shouldered the impedimenta 
and placed it on what he styled a 
“barrey,” which he wheeled off in 
triumph under the nose of the carmen 
to what was known as the hotel, and 
took no notice of the shouts and curses 
that were thrown after him. 

There had been heavy rain, and I 
followed my conductor over not too 
clean streets and through squelching 
mud, till we arrived at a square white- 
fronted building with a fanlight of the 
old-fashioned circular shape over the 
front door. My things were placed in 
the hall by the porter and taken over 
promptly by “Larry” the boots, who 
shouted for the landlord while I was 
left on the doorstep. A heavy-looking 
man in a frieze coat appeared from some 
den in the back region, who stated he 
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had “an excellent bedroom and a 
sitting-room on the first floor at my 
disposal for as long as I liked,” adding 
that there were very few of the “quality” 
coming about to those parts now; there 
were only agitators and speakers going 
round the country, “and praise be to 
God he wanted none of them, begorra.” 

I was shown into a clean room, where 
I proceeded to wash off the stains and 
dust of travel, and asked for dinner to 
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removed by the aid of a long broom 
handle did I breathe freely again. 

But when dinner at last appeared, 
discomforts were quickly forgotten. 
Larry, the boots, carried up the dishes, 
looking heated and dishevelled after his 
tussle with the jackdaws, and a girl very 
like “Mary Ellen” in that delightful 
play “ General John Regan,” waited at 
table. She was very shy and reserved, 
but was deft enough with her fingers 


be served at once in my sitting-room. 
The meal was a long time coming. It 
had evidently to be specially prepared, 
as no guests were expected and the hour 
was late ; but it was hot and good of its 
kind and the whisky was excellent, when 
it came. There was enough distraction, 
however, while waiting, caused by the 
finding of a jackdaw’s nest in the 
chimney. When the fire was lighted a 
suffocating smoke poured into the room 
and not until jackdaws and nest were 


when she got used to my ways, though 
she never seemed quite to understand 
what I said or my way of saying it. I 


don’t know which it was; her soft 
manner of speaking was decidedly taking, 
and so were her blue eyes with long black 
lashes. She had a rare smile to which she 
did not treat me very often; probably 
she was a Home Ruler and wanted first 
to know my religion and politics, or she 
may have thought I was a Government 
official, as I strongly suspect was the 
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reason why my travelling companion was 
so chary of giving me information in the 
train. 

After dinner the landlord came to ask 
if I ‘‘ was comfortable and wanted any- 
thing?’ He also seemed curious to 
know what brought me to Ballinafroch. 
I was very tired, but he seemed so 
friendly that I lighted a small cigar and 
plied him with questions about the 
neighbourhood and the prospects of 
fishing. 

The river, he said, was in good order 
entirely now and the fish just jostling 
each other and leaping out of the water. 
I enquired where I could get permission 
to fish, and what it would cost for one 
rod on a good reach of the river. At this 
he shifted uneasily from one foot to the 
other and said that he did not know, for 
people did not come to fish in that part 
of the country now as they did formerly. 
When I asked where I could get informa- 
tion on this point he said he couldn’t 


tell. Seeing that nothing further was to 
be obtained I told him what I had heard 
about the sale of the Earl of Elmes’ 
property, and that the river was guarded 
by police because the tenants refused to 
allow any fishing from the banks. 


“Tt’s true what you say; it’s the 
police that does the fishing now”; then 
looking round to see that he was not 
overheard, he continued: “I’ve just 
got the word that the Earl is sending 
someone here to fish, just to represent 
himself and his rights on the warther, 
and I thought that it might be yourself.” 
I assured him that this was not the case, 
and that I did not know the Earl. 
Hearing this the landlord shut up his 
mouth like a trap and would say nothing 
more. 

I went to bed that night feeling rather 
downhearted, thinking I had come on a 
wild goose chase, but determined to go 
and see the priest next day and try and 
find some way out of the dilemma. The 
morning was lovely, the fields were the 
bright vivid green that the grass assumes 
in Ireland and nowhere else. The trees 
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were in early leaf, and the thrushes and 
blackbirds warbling their spring-time 
song. The town of Ballinafroch was the 
usual assortment of whitewashed houses 
of nondescript architecture, little and big 
ones next each other without any unifor- 
mity in regard to height or proportion, 
and the pavements were irregular and 
broken. The mud had dried up in the 
night in the wonderful way it has here, 
and consequently the streets were in a_ 
better condition than the previous even- 
ing. Jackdaws were hopping about 
cawing noisily and seemed quite tame ; 
they appeared as sacred as the Indian 
cow, and were never molested even by 
stone-throwing boys. I was an object 
of great interest with the loafers, and 
had many offers from them to conduct 
me personally to the priest’s house. The 
church which stood near it seemed out 
of all proportion in size to the place, and 
much too large for the scanty population. 
Passing through a garden full of early 
spring flowers, the door of the priest’s 
comfortable abode was opened by a 
middle-aged woman in response to a rap 
of my stick on its panels. She informed 
me that his Reverence was “ out to a 
sick call’? and “‘ would I leave my 
name.” I preferred to call again, and 
in the meantime to stroli down to the 
river. 

From a bridge across it, one could see 
a long reach with a pool at the head that 
looked the very place for salmon. There 
was a pathway along the banks and a 
stile over which I scrambled, and follow- 
ing the path for a little distance made 
my first acquaintance with the Irish 
Constabulary. 

One of them was casting, with his 
coat lying on the bank and a fine fresh 
run fish beside it, and further down in 
the bend another policeman was fishing 
in like manner. I walked up to the first 
man, and, seeing a stranger, he reeled in 
his line, put on his coat, and touched his 
hat with military precision. After 
wishing me good-morning, he remarked 
that it was a good day for fishing, but 
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he thought I could not know the country 
well and could not have heard that the 
river was guarded to prevent trespassers. 
He seemed very affable when I told him 
I was only taking a stroll till the priest 
returned from his “ sick call.’’ ‘‘ Oh, if 
you are a friend of his Reverence,” he 
said, ‘it makes all the difference. 
Father Fogarty is the only man the 
tenants allow to fish—and they can’t 

_help themselves in that either, for he is 
not the man to be denied.” 
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““ Yes, sir, as much as he could wish. 
The salmon are jostling one another in 
the river, and there is no one now, except 
us, to take one out. I hear,” he 
continued, ‘‘ that a friend of the Earl’s 
is coming, but I doubt if the people will 
let him fish.” 

“But how can they prevent him ? 
The river is his lordship’s, and you are 
guarding it in his interests.” 

““There’s more ways than one!” he 
replied with a knowing look. 


“Your priest has great power over 
his flock ?” 

“Sure in troth he has, sir; they all 
live in dread of him. He knows about 
everything that goes on in the parish, 
and more.” 

“Then I suppose they would allow 
any friend of his to fish if he asked 
permission ?”’ I enquired. 


Just then a small motor car with the 
sole occupant who was driving it, passed 
over the bridge. 

“ That’s his Reverence,” 
constable, anxious to change the conver- 


said the 


sation. ‘“‘I am glad he did not meet 
Peggy Cahel to-day. She went out for 
a creel of turf.” 

“Who is Peggy Cahel ?” I enquired. 
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“Oh, she’s a very good-looking girl, 
but a bit light in her ways of going on, 
and his Reverence is down on her. He 
is very particular about the morals of 
this place.” 

From this I gathered that, like Aspasia 
who corrupted the Athenians and caused 
much upset in the State, Peggy Cahel did 
not attain to the virtue of Astarte. 

“It’s only now he is getting well after 
the accident,” he continued. 

“ Tell me about it,” I said, not wishing 
the constable to know that I had not yet 
met the priest. 

“ Well, his Reverence was always down 
on the girl because talk as he would he 
could never prevent her, when she was 
coming home from the bog with the ass, 
from sitting on the top of the turf in the 
cart with her bare legs dangling down. 
Nothing annoyed him so much; he 
spoke to her time after time and she 
always promised to do better, but it 
was no use; she would only pile the 
turf higher and higher in the cart and 
sit on the top same as ever, One day 
just after Father Fogarty had bought his 
new motor car he was driving home and 
he saw Peggy perched up higher than 
usual on the turf, and more of her legs 
exposed than he thought decent, and it 
made him mad. He pulled up his car 
alongside the turf cart to chide her, and 
all of a sudden either the ass shied or 
Peggy got frightened, I don’t know which, 
but the turf flew about in every direction, 
the sods tumbling into the motor and 
Peggy on top of them and the priest under 
her. She wasn’t hurt, but she broke his 
Reverence’s leg and he was in hospital 
for six weeks, and he is limping still 
from the effects of it. Peggy is out again 
to-day, and begorrah! I am glad he 
didn’t meet her.” 

It was getting on for lunch time, so I 
bade the friendly constable good-day 
and returned to the hotel where I found 
the landlord making profuse apologies 
to a new arrival, regretting that he could 
not offer him the best rooms, but hoped 
he could do with the bar parlour which 
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he would keep as free as possible for 
his use. 

“You'll be after lunching before you 
go to the river,” he suggested, ‘‘ there’ll 
be time to put your rods into order while 
it’s coming up. Larry,” he shouted, “ be 
quick with his honour’s chops ; he’s in a 
hurry to get to the warter.” 

As I was finishing a light repast 
upstairs the landlord came to see if I 
“wanted anything,’’ which politeness 
was his usual excuse for getting into 
conversation. 

“You won’t go fishing to-day,’’ he 
said, confidentially, “it’s better not. 
Just wait and see how things go on. 
The gentleman below is the Earl’s 
representative, and you might get mixed 
up. You'd better wait till the priest 
tells you it’s safe for you to go.” 

“ Safe ?’”’ I enquired. 

“Well, you see how it is with them 
constabulary, and the tenants not being 
in good humour and all that. If you are 
quiet they will come round.” 

“ Wait and see!’ I quoted, recollect- 
ing the force of that now classic 
expression. 

“Yes, you'll know all about it by this 
evening.” And with a friendly nod he 
disappeared. . 

Left to my own resources, I lit a pipe 
and went for a walk along a country lane. 
It branched off into a narrow “ boreen ”’ 
which led down to a very pretty part of 
the river which I had not visited in the 
morning. Behind some rocks I noticed 
a man’s head popping up and dis- 
appearing instantly, a little further on 
another man was peeping out behind 
some bushes. The police had put away 
their rods and were diligently keeping 
their beat backwards and forwards 
with untiring energy along the bank. 
Presently I saw the last arrival at the 
hotel coming along with his rod in hand. 
As soon as he made his first cast into a 
likely pool a heavy stone was flung into 
it by some unseen hand on the bank 
and all hope of hooking a salmon there 
was ended. The stranger then moved 
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further down to another pool, a shower 
of stones hailed his arrival also in this 
place. He then turned and went up the 
river for a considerable distance, but 
wherever he went it was the same, 
showers of stones disturbed the water 
in‘every pool, and to fish was hopeless. 
The police stuck to their beat and seemed 
unable to see anything beyond it or to 
understand what was going on. At last, 
weary and dispirited, the stranger put 
up his rod and returned to the hotel. 
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It’s no use in keeping a stiff upper lip 
over here; you must humour them.” 

I learned afterwards that this advice 
was given by the Earl’s former agent 
who probably thoroughly understood the 
people. However, the Earl’s representa- 
tive had had enough of it and returned 
to London at once. The next day I 


presented myself again at the door of 
the priest’s house. This time he was at 
home and received me with a cheery 
When I told him my friend 


welcome. 


When I came in later the defeated 
sportsman was in the bar parlour talking 
to my train companion of the previous 
day, who was trying to dissuade him 
from returning to London that night. 

“Man alive,’”’ he was saying, “ take 
them the right way, and go down to the 
river to-morrow morning and ask the 
boys to come and help you to stone it, 
and fling in two stones for every one of 
theirs till they’re tired; then give them 
a drink and turn it into a joke and they 
will let you fish as much as you like. 


the doctor, who was born and brought 
up at Ballinafroch, had sent me here to 
recruit in his native air, he said, “‘ And 
I agree with him. He could not have 
sent you to a better place. Good air 
and good fishing, what more can a man 
want ?” 

“‘ But the fishing seems the difficulty,” 
and I told him what had taken place at 
the river. 

To this he made no remark but offered 
me a drink. He chatted on for some 
time, telling me stories of wild doings in 
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Ireland and astounding political intrigues 
till the grandfather clock chimed a 
warning that it was near lunch time. 
When he rose I saw the slight limp in 
his gait and remembered the story of 
Peggy Cahel, who must have been a girl 
of unusual pluck and obstinacy success- 
fully to defeat that determined-looking 
man. His massive jaw and compressed 
lips denoted great strength of purpose 
and I could well understand that he was 
able to inspire awe in the minds of his 
flock. At the door before parting I asked 
him to dine with me the following 
evening. 

“ With pleasure,”’ he said, “ if you will 
give me a grilled steak off a salmon of 
your own catching. It’s a bite of one I 
haven’t tasted for a long time ; I’m too 
busy looking after my people and trying 
to put the fear of God in their hearts to 
catch one for myself. If anyone asks 
you why you are fishing say it’s for 
Father Fogarty’s dinner, and no one will 
hinder you. So a pleasant day to you 
and good luck in hooking a big fish.” 

Taking this to be permission from the 
highest authority in Ballinafroch, I 
ordered the best dinner the hotel could 
provide, and gave the priest a steak off 
a fine seventeen-pound fish, which was 
the first of many I caught during the 
next few weeks, including a monster which 
was gaffed on the last day of my stay here. 
At dinner we settled that I was to pay 
the priest ten shillings a week for the 
fishing, or rather for his assurance that 
no one would prevent me from fishing, 
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which small sum seemed quite to satisfy 
him and I could not say that he was a 
grasping man. 

When I returned to London, restored 
in health, I won my friend the doctor’s 
heart by saying that in my opinion there 
was no place like Ireland for sport and 
no people with warmer hearts than the 
Irish, but I was convinced no one could 
understand them, and it would be 
impossible to govern the country with 
two races of people entirely opposed to 
one another by blood and religion, 
scourged with the misrepresentations of 
political agitators, who have nothing to 
lose themselves and who are everlastingly 
stirring up strife, by sowing seeds of 
hatred and discontent in the minds of a 
highly excitable, imaginative community, 
always easily led and overawed by 
superstition. 

Indeed nothing struck me so much as 
the constant fear people seemed to live 
in—fear of each other, fear to speak 
openly, fear of being boycotted if they 
did anything or expressed opinions that 
were not popular. One sees it in every 
class when one lives in the country, and 
one wonders how things could have 
drifted into such a condition. It made 
me wish to become acquainted with the 
people, to see if perchance I couldn’t 
come to a better understanding of them. 
I heard of some shooting to be let and 
took it for the autumn season, so that 
my next holiday would bring me again 
to the Emerald Isle in search of further 
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sport. 

Wise 
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INTERNATIONAL LACROSSE 


CANADA—ENGLAND—AUSTRALIA 


BY J. S. HUTCHEON (Australian International) 


With Illustrations from Photographs by Sport and General Press Agency 


IN oversea countries no other sporting 
contests attract half as much of the 
interest of the man-in-the-street as those 
in which the representatives of another 
country are in opposition to the national 
side. International events, indeed, are 
generally credited with quite an 
exaggerated amount of importance, to 
the detriment of the ordinary “club” 
game; and though in England this 
tendency appears to an ‘‘outsider ’ to be 
kept within very well-defined limits, 
there can be little doubt that such 
contests as England v. Scotland at 
Twickenham, and England v. Australia 
at Lord’s have created for themselves 
quite an atmosphere of their own, and 
that they do make a peculiarly insistent 
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appeal even to the genuine club 
enthusiast. 

In regard to most sports of to-day 
which have reached the international 
stage, data in plenty are available on 


which to base estimates — hardly, 
perhaps, of mathematical accuracy, but 
still fairly trustworthy—of the probable 
result of any given match between twod 
nations. Such, however, is not the case 
as far as lacrosse is concerned. aia 

For in the first place international 
visits have been remarkably few and 
far between ; in the second, the improve? 
ment in the standards of play, in at any 
rate England and Australia, within the 
last ten, perhaps even five years, has 
been so pronounced as to render quite 
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useless, for purposes of comparison, the 
results of any earlier contests. 

The records, in short, are of very 
little assistance. Prior to 1908 
Canadian tours in England had resulted 
in triumphal marches ; yet the solitary 
““test’’ game played in year 


provided a very strenuous task for the 
winners, apparently indicating that the 
English standard had approached quite 
closely to that reached in the home 
of the game. Twelve months or so 
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professional. For in the other countries 
the game is on a strict amateur basis ; 
and although one feels justified in 
disposing of this side of the question by 
saying shortly that the best Canadian 
professional twelve would in all proba- 
bility easily eclipse any amateur side 
from anywhere, that does not help the 
international comparison, which of 
necessity has regard only to the latter 
class. 

The professional, however, does not 


A STRUGGLE 


before the first Canadian twelve toured 
Australia, scoring in the three test 
matches 3—5, 6—3, 6—4, and thus 
winning the rubber by two games to 
one. 

Unfortunately, last year’s projected 
visit to Australia of an English team 
failed to materialise, and not even 
figures are therefore available to guide 
one directly as to the relative strength 
of these two. 

Another difficulty, also, arises; namely, 
the necessity of eliminating the Canadian 


FOR POSSESSION 


appear—if one may judge from Canadian 
reports—to have made quite the best 
use of the enormous popularity he 
enjoyed until a few years ago, and it 
is anticipated that before long the 
amateur side of the game, which has 
rather languished of late inthe Dominion, 
will be again in as flourishing a condition 
as ever. So one need not jump to the 
conclusion that the next Canadian team 
to appear against England or Australia 
will be anything but quite as strong as 
those previously seen. 
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But the methods variously adopted 
afford at least a clue, and although so 
much generally depends in a particular 
match on physical powers, whether of 
the team or the individual, it is possible 
to indicate generally the relation between 
the different nations. The Australian 
game, then, taking a middle course, 
differs less, on the whole, from the 
English than it does from the Canadian ; 
yet each has numerous distinctive 


features of its own. The Canadian style 
appeals to me as the logical result of the 
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Canada would still preserve the right 
to hold the International Championship. 
“Marking ’’ a man, in the ordinarily 
accepted sense, is considered of minor 
importance; but the opposing attacks 
almost invariably find a cluster of 
defence men in front of the goalkeeper, 
at least one of whom stands an excellent 
chance of intercepting a shot from any 
angle. And with such a goalkeeper as 
toured Australia, the danger zone, even 
for a clear shot, is of rather less than 
half the ordinary extent. 


RACING FOR THE BALL 


existence of superlative stickwork 
throughout a team; speaking broadly, 
neither of the other nations has yet quite 
reached this stage. This stickwork 
alone does not by any means make 
Canada invincible; yet it has brought 
in its train such a closing up of the 
vulnerable points on the field as enor- 
mously to increase the difficulties of a 
team which clings to the old open style 
of attacking. 

It is mainly by reason of the wonderful 
defensive work exhibited that I imagine 
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The net result is undoubtedly to 
detract from spectacular charm. If 
the players on both sides but stay 
somewhere near their original positions 
“‘on the map,” and the game proceed in 
a series of short rapid passes, every 
movement perfectly executed at top 
pace, and the ball literally flying from 
one end of the field to the other and back 
again, how many other sports can provide 
a spectacle to compare with lacrosse ? 
Very few, indeed! 

But it can hardly be claimed that its 
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attractiveness is enhanced by the 
bunching of the defences of both teams 
around their respective goals, leaving 
the whole centre of the field practically 
untenanted—which is what Canadian 
methods inevitably lead to. Yet this is 
unquestionably the winning game—if 
the team adopting it be fully qualified 
to carry it out to perfection—and 
one can only regret that at lacrosse the 
highest efficiency cannot go hand in 
hand with the greatest attractiveness. 
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to be under the slightest suspicion of 
being gentle, an opinion in which one is 
confirmed after seeing Englishmen at 
work. 

It is just from the dictum of my friend 
that I strongly differ; for it appeared 
to me that the excrescences, so to 
speak, of the Canadian game, did not 
improve the match-winning powers of 
the side to more than an insignificant 
extent, if at all. It was clear, however, 
that Canada’s defence men cherished 


A FIGHT FOR THE BALL IN MID-FIELD 


Canadians thoroughly believe in 
ruggedness as a part of defensive work. 
When they first appeared in Australia, 
wrapped up in layers of cotton wool 
as if a journey to Arctic regions were 
contemplated, we wondered what on 
earth was the purpose of this armour. 
We were not left very long in doubt. 

Look here,” said one of them to 
me towards the end of the tour, “ you 
fellows want to roughen up your game 
a bit. It will improve it!” Yet pre- 
viously we had not considered our play 


a special dislike for one class of attack, 


viz.: the “dodger.” For a ‘“ home 
to attempt to dodge was bad enough ; 
but if he completed the manceuvre 
successfully it was regarded as nothing 
less than a personal affront. And he was 
left under no delusion on the point. 
From the obvious antipathy of the 
defenders as regards a dodger, one is 
tempted to jump to the conclusion that 
Canadians consider him the man most 
to be feared. And it is quite likely 
that there would be a good deal of truth 
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in such an assumption. But even apart 
from the fact that dodging is essentially 
individualism, and that the best 
lacrosse becomes the quintessence of 
combination, there can be littie doubt 
that the correct way to attempt to over- 
come a defence which works on the closing- 
up principle is to “get in amongst” 
it. If one were at all dubious on the 
point, the methods of Canadian homes 
should be sufficiently convincing. At 
any rate, Canada’s defence is “‘ bad to 
beat.” 
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style as our defences’ powers of stick- 
handling would justify. That is just 
what it amounts to; we work back to 
goal as far as we possibly can, but until 
our defences attain to something like 
the Canadians’ really wonderful powers 
of interception we still have to make the 
enemy begin to fight further out than 
they do. With us, too, the dodger has a 
very warm journey. 

Naturally, individual attention to the 
attacks still plays a great part in the 
scheme of Australian defence. It must 


DEFENCE IN FORCE, 


The Australian type of defence 
approximates more closely to _ the 
Canadian than does the English, which 
seems to me to aim at making a fight 
at every point. Spectacularly, the 
English is certainly the best game of 
the lot. But we in Australia, since the 
Canadians showed us the other extreme, 
have rightly or wrongly come to the 
conclusion that it would be well for us 
to assimilate as much of the Canadian 
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not be assumed, however, that when an 
English team tours the Commonwealth 
it will be confronted by generally 
similar methods in all its matches. For 
in regard to lacrosse each state is almost 
a law unto itself. The Canadian visit 
marked the beginning of a new era. 
Previously, practically all teams worked 
on what may be called ultra-English 
lines. Subsequently all the States began 
to benefit in a greater or lesser degree by 
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CHECKING AN ATTACK 


A COMBINED RUSH ON GOAL 
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the lessons that had been taught during 
that tour; but the type of Australian 
game I am indicating here is that 
which is now adopted by the most 
successful States, and which would 
undoubtedly regulate the game of an 
Australian “‘test’”’ side if England or 
Canada were supplying the opposition. 

Above all, Australians do cultivate 
the habit of singling out one, or in some 
cases (depending on the composition of 
the side) two of the opposing attacks 
for the undivided attention of one or 
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and it is a very important consideration 
to the opposition to put these men 
practically out of play. Against this, 
however, must be placed the fact that 
this feature necessarily keeps the goal- 
mouth much more open than is the 
case under the Canadian system—in 
other words, to score against the 
Australian defence, attacks need not 
necessarily be of such top-hole calibre 
individually as is ordinarily: the case 
against the Canadians. 

English defences, it seems to me, tend 


A GOAL SAVED AT THE LAST MOMENT 


two of the liveliest of the defence. And 
the particular defenders selected for 
this task invariably carry out their 
duties to perfection, the star home of 
any team in high circles generally 
having a most unpleasant time of it. 
Undoubtedly this style of play does 
not improve the lacrosse, qua lacrosse, 
for those defenders may not touch the 
ball more than half-a-dozen times in 
the course of a game. But even inter- 
national teams have their star performers 


to waste a good deal of their energies 
in mid-field regions, and to attempt 
to keep the opposing attacks 
unnecessarily far out from goal, thus 
undoubtedly making the interest in the 
game, as I have indicated, more con- 
tinuous; but at the cost of needlessly 


exhausting themselves. The average 
English defender, I should say, covers 
a good deal more ground in an afternoon 
than do our men, with the exception 
of those told off as “‘ markers,” and 
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‘about twice as much as does a 
Canadian. 

- As to stickwork, probably the best 
set of English and Australian defenders 
are about equal, both appreciably below 
the Canadian standard. 

* Summing up then: in regard to the 
defence, Canada relies mainly on genuine 
skjll at lacrosse, whereas both England 
and Australia depend very largely on 
physical powers. The first-named, there- 


fore, starts with a distinct advantage ; 
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I am quite satisfied that the finest 
English defence can keep the scoring 
down to reasonable limits. 

Before leaving the question of defence 
it may be as well to give Canada credit 
for an easy first place as far as goal- 
keeping is concerned. The man we saw 
in Australia was an eye-opener to us 
in sheer “ stopping”’ ability; but the 
Canadians obviously did not consider 
him to be at all out of the way, and it is 
reasonable to suppose that he represented 


AT PRACTICE. A STRUGGLE FOR A HIGH BALL 
Photograph by Topical Press Agency 


as between the others everything 
depends on the actual composition of 
the sides on the day, even, it may be, 
on the fact that one particular com- 
paratively weak link exists. And there 
are weak links in every team. I ignore 
to a great extent the fact that scoring 
jis generally much heavier in England 
than in either Canada or Australia, for 


no more than the ordinary first-class 
standard of the country. 

Here also there is very little difference 
between the standards obtaining in 
England and Australia respectively. 

At the other end of the field the 
methods employed by the three nations 
have been evolved largely with reference 
to the type of defence which has 
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INTERNATIONAL LACROSSE 


ordinarily had to be countered. So we 
find Canadian homes specialising in close 
work, Australians and Englishmen 
making the game of as open a nature 
as possible. Canadians believe in carry- 
ing on their attack at distances of 
something like ten yards—or less— 
from one another, and they just do 
understand how to make a combined 
rush on goal without getting in each 
other’s way or “ crowding.” With their 
fearful and wonderful padding, too, 
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down to such dimensions as to give 
their own attacks a reasonable chance of 
winning the game against the best 
Canadian defence ? 

The English attack as a whole would 
perhaps be better balanced than the 
Australian. Australia would be puzzled 
to find three homes equal collectively 
to the best three in this country, and in 
this direction England has a distinct 
advantage. But as regards the other 
half of the attack the boot is on the other 


A SCORE AT CLOSE QUARTERS. 


most of their attacks attempt a good 
deal of dodging. But I should hesitate 
to say that Canada’s attacks are as 
much to be feared as the defence. They 
are practically “‘ letter perfect ’’ in their 
stickwork, of course, and their tactics 
as a rule do not leave much room for 
improvement ; but they can be stopped. 
The best English or Australian 
defences are quite capable of doing the 
“stopping.” The point, however, is: 
could they keep the Canadian score 


““ POINT’? ARRIVES TOO LATE 

foot. For I have three Australians in 
mind, all genuine “fliers,” for the 
positions of centre and wing attacks 
who usually threaten far more danger 
to the opposing goal than any English- 
men I have seen in these stations, even 
allowing for the local defences’ tendency 
to concentrate on goal more than do 
Englishmen. Whether or not _ this 
feature neutralizes England’s predomi- 
nance among the homes it is difficult to 
decide ; much depends on the tactics 
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adopted by the opposing defence. 
Candidly, I should say that against an 
English defence it does, or perhaps— 
though on this point I am doubtful— 
against an Australian; but against 
Canadians probably not. Here the 
English homes should ensure their side’s 
having a better chance of scoring. 


At centre, Australians do more 
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in promising Englishmen that against. 
the best set of Canadian defences there 
will be no “ 10 goals”’ as in that Olympic 
match. As between the others, you can 
draw your own inferences; but in my 
view, if the best twelves could meet, it 
would be a gloriously close contest, with 
the styles of play not so varying as to be 
in the least ‘“‘ upsetting ”’ to either side, 


CANADIANS GREETING 


genuine work than either of the others, 
and, it seems to me, with results, 
especially in the matter of stiffening up 
the defence. 

‘Remembering then that victory is 
determined by the number of goals 
scored, Canada takes first place as a 
result of setting her attacks no very 
large task—lI feel on fairly safe ground 


THE ENGLISH TEAM 


yet with sufficient differences to confront 
both captains with tasks well calculated 
to try thoroughly their powers of 
leadership. 

One hopes to see the soundness of 
this opinion tested before many years 
are past. At all events an English visit 
to Australia is now long overdue. 
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FULLERTON, WINNER OF THE WATERLOO CuP, 1890, 1891, 1892, AND DIVIDED WITH TROUGHEND 


IN 1889. 


COURSING—PAST AND PRESENT 


BY CLEEVE CLOUD 


With Illustrations from Photographs by Sport and General Press Agency 


ONCE a year, in February, the man in 
the street realises that there is such a 
sport as coursing, and newspapers which 
rarely notice greyhounds and_ their 
doings at any other time contain in- 
formation as to how Waterloo Cup 
nominations are to be filled; some, 
indeed, venture on a prediction as to 
the chances of certain noted kennels. 
When the all-important event is in 
progress at Altcar, any journalist who 
possesses even a superficial knowledge of 
a most fascinating sport is commandeered 
as a special correspondent and is to be 
met with at Altcar during the week when 


coursing enthusiasts from every part of 
the kingdom find their way to Lancashire 
to take part in a carnival which to them 
and their kind has no rival in the realm 
of sport. 

People who know nothing about 
coursing, and care nothing about it, 
marvel at the hold it has on its votaries, 
and I remember my sanity being doubted 
on one occasion when, travelling back 
to Liverpool from one of the Altcar Club 
meetings, I explained to one of the men 
in whose company I was that I must get 
back to London that night, for only a 
day could be spared. He seemed to 
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think that a man who would travel that 
distance to see the sport provided on the 
first day of a club meeting must be mad. 

On another occasion the fog delayed 
coursing so long at the opening of the 
Waterloo meeting that men who had to 
return to Liverpool in time to catch the 
early trains south saw no more than 
three or four courses in the first ties of 
the big event. Unfortunately, I was one 
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preparation within a short distance of 
where the trials are to be run. This 
procedure has many advantages; the 
greyhounds grow used to their surround- 
ings and change of food, and by the time 
they are called on to run have quite got 
over their railway journey. Trainers tell 
you that nothing upsets a greyhound 
more than a long and, possibly, slow 
journey. The dog may lose his appetite 


E. WILKINSON, THE SLIPPER, WITH HULDEE, THE RUNNER-UP, AND HUNG WELL, THE WINNER, 
IN THE SLIPS FOR THE FINAL COURSE IN THE WATERLOO CuP, 1913 


of that number, but I left Lancashire 
quite satisfied, for having arrived 
there on the Monday night I had gone 
the round of Freshfield, Formby, and 
Hightown before luncheon on Tuesday, 
and had seen most of the cracks, includ- 
ing the ultimate winner. 

Many of the greyhounds nominated for 
the big event are sent to one of the places 
named the week before, and finish their 


and fret for his old kennel and com- 
panions. This is obviated to a certain 
extent by the home training quarters 
being left some days before the dog is 
expected to run; the change of scene 
may do him good, and if he is accom- 
panied by a kennel mate or two he is. 
all right and his preparation can be 
completed in the best possible conditions. 
The man who wants the latest Waterloo 
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THE DRAW FOR THE WATERLOO CUP 
Colonel McCalmont, The Earl of Enniskillen, The Duke of Leeds (standing), Mr. J. Mugliston (Hon. Sec.) 
taking cards from the old jug, and Mr. J. H. Bibby. 


CARRYING EQUATOR OVER A FENCE 
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Cup information, therefore, gets to Altcar 
in good time, and for some hours pre- 
ceding the draw at Liverpool some of 
the soundest judges in the country are 
to be met with going the rounds of the 
Freshfield and Formby kennels. Mr. 
Harry Hardy, though living in the south 
of England, has all his greyhounds trained 
at Formby, and The Warren is a regular 
rendezvous of coursing men during the 
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‘Thoughtless Beauty (1895) for an appre- 


ciative master, but won the highest 
honours with them. The latter, which 
proved to be a wonderful brood bitch at 
the end of her running career, was bought 
at a Barbican sale for less than 40 guineas; 
Burnaby was picked up in Shrop- 
shire literally for an old song. Mr. 
Pilkington’s runners-up, Paracelsus 
(1903) and Prince Plausible (1905) were 


GIVING HOBOS A RAW EGG 


Waterloo Cup week. Neither Mr. Hardy 
nor his trainer, Little, ever makes a 
visitor feel that he is not wanted. Hop- 
rend, his winner in 1906, was trained 
there, but Wild Night, the greyhound 
which gained classic honours for Mr. 
Hardy eight years before, was prepared 
at Ashton-under-Mersey by the late 
Sandy Reid. It is at  Freshfield 
that Joe Wright is to be found, 
the man who not only picked up Mr. 
Leonard Pilkington’s Burnaby (1888) and 


both out of that peerless bitch, Thought- 
less Beauty ; she herself was a daughter 
of the great Herschel, one of the dividers 
in 1887. 

These Lancashire trainers appreciate 
a brood bitch, and it was Tom Wright’s 
purchase of Fair Future which founded 
the fortune of the still famous Saughall 
kennel. Mr. Christopher Fawcett, a 
London barrister, isdead, but, fortunately 
for coursing, Mr. George Foyle Fawcett, 
a member of the Liverpool Stock 
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‘Exchange, is:still alive, and he carries 
ona kennel from which five Waterloo Cup 
winners -have been sent. Tom Wright, 
their trainer, tells an interesting story of 
how he found Fair Future, from which 
all those winners are descended. For 
years Messrs. Fawcett had tried for 
classic honours, and though they ran up 
‘in 1891 and 1892 with Faster and Faster 
and Fitz Fife, it was not till Fair Future 
had been secured for the kennel that 
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judges as Wright, were quite as enam- 
oured of Fair Future as he was, and she 
was mated with Herschel, the fashionable 
sire of the day: Fabulous Fortune was 
one of the produce and he scored the first 
really big triumph for Saughall by win- 
ning the Waterloo Cup in 1896. Then 
in 1900 and the following year Fearless 
Footsteps, a bitch by Fabulous Fortune, 
was the winner, and a marvellous 
sequence of successes was completed by 


SPECTATORS 


success really came. Wright was on a 
visit to Brampton, Cumberland, to see 
saplings which were at walk in the 
neighbourhood, when stretched in front 
of the kitchen fire in one of the hotels 
he saw a beautiful greyhound bitch. A 
minute’s scrutiny convinced him that 
here was a treasure ; in make and shape 
she was ideal and, finding that she was 
well bred, he made an offer for her which 
was accepted. The members of the 
Saughall confederacy, both as sound 


Farndon Ferry and Father Flint winning 
in 1902 and 1903. Three of the five 
Waterloo Cup winners sent from Saug- 
hall were nominated by Mr. J. Hartley 
Bibby, who was the honorary secretary 
of the Altcar Club for many years; he 
retired in 1911, and very fortunate indeed 
were the members to secure as successor 
Mr. John Mugliston, of Lytham, a life- 
long supporter of coursing and very 
closely associated with the Ridgway 
Club in its palmy days. 
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Lord Sefton, as the president of the 
National Coursing Club, naturally heads 
the list of Waterloo Cup nominators, and 
Lady Sefton, a daughter of Lord Brad- 
ford and an especially fine judge of 
coursing, has the honour of being the 
only woman entitled to run a greyhound 
in the big event. Lord Faber and Lord 
Tweedmouth are comparatively young 
public coursers, and the former has 
already been granted a nomination, but 
the Duke of Leeds has held one 
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Hanbury, Sir R. W. B. Jardine, and Mr. 
A. F. Pope are other nominators to whom 
public coursers owe much, for each is 
responsible for the promotion of a first- 
rate meeting ; in fact, but for Sir R. W. 
B. Jardine coursing over the Border 
would now be almost a dead letter, for 
so many of the old-time Scottish gather- 
ings have been allowed to lapse. The 
Border Union meeting, however, carried 
on by a committee of Cumberland 
farmers, is as popular as it ever was, 


HUNG WELL, WINNER OF THE WATERLOO cup, 1913 


for many years, and it was his ill-luck 
to be just beaten with Lang Syne in 
1898 and with Lapal and Lavishly 
Clothed in the two succeeding years. 
His Grace is a very liberal supporter 


of coursing, and the meeting over 
his Hornby Castle estate, near Bedale, is 
one of the most enjoyable of the whole 
season.* Mr. Francis Alexander, Mr. H. 
Birkbeck, Mr. Cuthbert Blundell, Sir 
Wyndham Hanmer, Mr. Charles B. 


and it is practically recognised as a 
Scottish fixture, for some of the trials 
are run on the Border line and many of 
its chief supporters hail from Dumfries- 
shire. 

In other parts of the country, more 
especially in the West Midlands and 
North-east of England, there has been 
quite a boom in the sport, and Shrews- 
bury is becoming almost as good a centre 
as it was in the days when the Waterloo 
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judge, the late Mr. George Warwick, 
kept the Greyhound Hotel there, and the 
Chirk, Purslow, Sundorne Castle, and 
Whittington meetings were in their 
prime. 

The presence of Colonial and even 
Russian greyhounds of note in England 
this season must also be for the good of 
the sport, and it is patriotic of Mr. Oscar 
Asche to send a team of five from 
Australia in the charge of Tom White, 
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filled up by the better of the two. The 
long voyage from Australia, followed by 
quarantine, put White’s charges back in 
their preparation, but when I saw the 
team a week after their arrival in 
Gloucestershire they looked well, and it 
will be no surprise to me to find Mr. 
Asche’s judgment vindicated and _ his 
enterprise rewarded by stakes being won 
before the end of the present season. No 
greyhounds could be better looked after, 


PIGEON POST 


who went out to the Colonies more than 
thirty years since with greyhounds owned 
by the late Mr. R. M. Douglas, of Donald 
fame. Among his present charges are 
Ena’s Delight, the winner of the Aus- 
tralian Waterloo Cup, and Captain Wood, 
another great performer in Australia. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Asche will be 
allotted a returned nomination for one 
of them or that arrangements can be 
made for an original nomination to be 
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and White was well satisfied with his 
choice of the western county as a training 
centre. 

The winner of the Russian Waterloo 
Cup, Count Cheremeteff’s Chekan, a son 
of Prince Plausible which was bred in 
Russia, is another visitor to these shores, 
and he has been at Fear’s establishment 
in Berkshire since the early autumn. He 
was given a public trial in the Eye Gold 
Cup early in December, but though 
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getting through the first ties in easy 
style he met more than his match in 
Mr. J. Crisp’s Great Expectations the 
second time through the card. He 
showed pace but he timed his hare badly 
and got unsighted. 

Still another foreigner is spoken of in 
connection with this season’s classic 
event, and that is Duc Decase’s Shining, 
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enthusiastic member of the Greyhound 
Club of France and a liberal supporter 
of sport on both sides of the Channel. 
Shining, of course, may be sent to France 
for coursing at the St. Cloud meetings, 
in which case her career in England may 
be considered as closed, for in the 
event of her return she would have 
to undergo quarantine, and that has 
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MR. A. BROWN’S VAN LOAD OF DOGS 


a Cumberland-bred puppy which was 
bought by Messrs. Dennis for the French 
public coursernamed after she had shown 
really brilliant form in the Border Union 
Oaks in the early autumn. Later she 
divided a corresponding stake at Hesketh 
Bank, a fact affording the greatest pos- 
sible delight to her new owner who is an 


been already proved to be a serious 
handicap and one to which no owner 
would willingly subject a valuable sport- 
ing dog, especially such an one as the 
daughter of Postage Paid—Sweet Bess, 
who has proved her right to be con- 
sidered one of the smartest puppies of 
the season. 
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CASTLE CAREY, GUERNSEY 


FAMOUS HOUSES THAT ARE CHANGING THEIR OWNERS 


BY P. H. DITCHFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. 


Our quest for houses that are changing 
their owners this month carries us long 
distances. First we fly in an aeroplane 
across the seas, or journey in a more 
prosaic steamer, to the beautiful island 
of Guernsey, sole relic with its sister isles 
of the possessions of the English Crown 
across the English Channel in Normandy, 
with which Duchy the Channel Islands 
were once included. It is strange that 
through all the changes Time has 
wrought, through years of conflict and 
hostility, these isles, situate so close to 
the French coast, should have remained 
attached to England. They have a 
wonderful history. They have passed 
through many a bitter time of storm and 
stress, especially during the great Civil 
War of the 17th century, when Jersey 
remained loyal to the King and its 
neighbour Guernsey supported the Par- 
liament. But we are concerned at present 


with houses and may not meditate on 
such inviting themes as the story which 
the annals of the isles afford. 

Landing at St. Peter Port, the capital 
of Guernsey, we make our way to a very 
interesting house known as 

CASTLE CAREY, 
for which Messrs. Hampton & Sons are 
endeavouring to find a new owner. It 
is not a very ancient castle, though the 
island can boast of possessing several old 
fortresses. There are the two outer walls 
covered with clinging ivy of the ancient 
Chateau des Marais, originally founded 
in 1030 by Duke Robert I. of Normandy, 
the father of William the Conqueror. 
Its name signifies that it then stood in 
the midst of marshes, and it is now 
appropriately known.as Ivy Castle. Then 
there is the modernised Castle of St. 
Michael, or Vale Castle, commenced by 
the Benedictine monks at the close of the 
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10th century. The island seems to have 
benefited by an involuntary visit of Duke 
Robert, who was driven there by adverse 
winds. He was well entertained by the 
Benedictine abbot, in return for his 
hospitality ceded to the monks all the 
lands within the Close of the Vale, and 
to assist them in finishing Vale Castle 
left with them two of his most able 
engineers, who strengthened the forti- 
fications of Vale and built Ivy Castle and 
the Castle of Jerbourg. In addition to 


CASTLE CAREY. 


these there is Castle Cornet, of which we 
shall have more to say presently. 

Castle Carey, however, only dates 
from a century back, It was erected 
at the time when there was a revival 
of the taste for Gothic architecture, 
and when gentlemen loved to build 
houses for themselves in the form 
of a medizval castle. Steephill Castle in 
the Isle of Wight is a similar structure ; 
there are two others in that island of a 
similar style and date, and we have 
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already found others in Scotland. 
Modern architectural taste does not 
approve of such Gothic imitations, but 
these castellated mansions are often very 
comfortable dwellings and are by no 
means to be despised on account of their 
sham fortress style. 

Castle Carey was built by an ancestor 
of the present owner and bears the name 
of a family which has conferred distinc- 
tion on their island home. The Careys 


the Saumarez and the Tupper families 
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have all been distinguished in the history 
of Guernsey. The castle that bears the 
honoured name of Carey stands high 
above the St. Peter Port and looks 
proudly down upon the town, the har- 
bour, and Castle Cornet, and beyond we 
have fine views of the sea, with the 
islands of Herm, Jethou, and Sark, and 
on a clear day the coast of Normandy 
appears on the horizon. The house is 
one of the most important in the island 
and has been the residence of several of 


FAMOUS HOUSES THAT ARE 


the Governors of Guernsey. It is built 
of stone, two storeys in height, and has 
divers towers and pinnacles, oillets for 
the discharge of arrows by imaginary 
armed archers within, and is a decidedly 
solid and strong building upon which 
much money has been spent in recent 
years in order to adorn and beautify it. 
Although it lies within the town area of 
St. Peter Port, it seems to be quite 
secluded and rural, as it is approached 
by a sequestered and little-used road and 
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furniture and china, and palms. In the 
large dining room many a State dinner 
and private gathering of the Careys 
have been held. In castles you must 
expect odd-shaped rooms. There is a 
charming octagonal morning room, and 
two turret rooms of a similar shape, from 
one of which you pass to the drawing 
room and then into a cosy study which 
is divided by an archway. The finest 
room in the castle is the music and ball 
room, with a minstrels’ gallery on one 


ARNEWOOD HOUSE, LYMINGTON 


lies well away from the noise and dust 
of main thoroughfares. It is close by 
the Cambridge Park, which is_ the 
fashionable promenade of the town, 
where the band plays and where the best 
cricket that the island can produce may 
be witnessed. 

Within the house we pass through 
three inner halls, the centre one having 
a gallery above it. It looks very attrac- 
tive with its heads of deer, pictures, old 


side supported by a Gothic screen. The 
large stone fireplace might have come 
from an ancient castle; the ceiling is 
divided into panels and is painted and 
decorated. The doors of this and the 
other principal rooms are of mahogany. 
The panelling in the music room was 
taken from the parish church after some 
restoration of that edifice. If you are 
destined to be Governor of the Island, 
or wish to entertain largely a great circle 
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of friends, you could not do better than 
purchase this mansion. 

The views from the windows that look 
towards the sea are very delightful. You 
have just below you the town and the 
harbour. One breakwater now extends 
as far as Castle Cornet, which played a 
very gallant part in the Civil War. 
Though the whole island had declared 
itself for the Parliament party, this little 
castle hung out the royal standard and 


IN THE WOODS 


It was 


kept it flying till the very end. 
the last fortress belonging to England 
that, when the royal cause was hopeless, 
vielded to the enemy and hauled down 


its flag. We could tell a long story of 
the gallantry of the garrison of that little 
fort, but time presses and we must 
wander elsewhere. The area of the 
property only covers about three acres, 
but the grounds are finely timbered, and 
the vegetation of the island is remarkable 
in the beautiful climate which it enjoys. 
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There are extensive vineries which yield 
five tons of grapes each year. It seems 
a pity that Castle Carey should pass 
away from the family which has owned 
it so long and given to it its name. It 
is suggested by the agents that it might 
be converted into a hotel, but it is hoped 
that it may be retained in private 
ownership. 

We must now fly back to England and 
land in the region of the New Forest, 


AT ARNEWOOD 


amid scenes of great natural beauty, 
where at all times of the year the colour- 
ing is richer than that of any other 
district in the whole realm. It is a 
wonderful land, this New Forest, full of 
curious customs, free and open to all 
comers who may roam at will over the 
whole of what is an enormous park, 
without fear of trespass ; where you can 
see numbers of birds and more different 
kinds of four-footed animals than in any 
other open district in England. If we 
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had space we should like to show the 
fallacy of the traditional story that in 
making the forest William the Conqueror 
and his son Rufus destroyed villages and 
churches and manors and mansions and 
cottages and farms in order to provide 
a hunting ground for deer. The story is 
entirely a romance, but I must not stop 
to prove the truth of this statement. 
The curious reader may read an admirable 
statement of the facts in the Memorials 


Forest Mutton ”’ was hung till otherwise 
disposed of. 

Our journey takes us to this Lyming- 
ton, that charming little port on the 
Avon river, well known to ardent 
yachtsmen. It was at one time a very 
flourishing harbour and seaport of con- 
siderable importance, as it contributed 
in the time of Edward III. double the 
number of ships and men that Ports- 
mouth did. It is always necessary, 


THE LODGE, ARNEWOOD HOUSE 


of Old Hampshire, contributed by Mr. 
Willingham F. Rawnsley. There was, 
however, much hunting of deer in this 
favourite royal forest, and in the 18th 
century a vast amount of deer-poaching, 
when the hook baited with an apple 
proved fatal to the poor denizens of the 
forest, and the “‘ Waltham Blacks” 
made themselves conspicuous. Even up 
to the 19th century the belfry of Lym- 
ington church is said to have been a 
recognised poachers’ larder, where ‘‘ New 


however, to restrain a historical pen that 
will go into the details of past centuries, 
and our interest, at present, is in the 
estate of 


BATCHLEY WITH ARNEWOOD HouSsE 


which Colonel Cornwallis-West has 
decided to sell through the agency of 
Messrs. Knight, Frank & Rutley. It is 
situated three miles west of the town of 
Lymington and extends to about 486 
acres. The owner possesses large estates, 
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altogether about 10,000 acres, his prin- 
cipal seat being Ruthin Castle, in North 
Wales. He has been Lord Lieutenant 
for many years, and also owns Newlands 
Manor in Hampshire, which lies near his 
Batchley estate, of which he has now 
decided to dispose. The sale will take 
place by auction early in the present year. 
The neighbourhood has much historic 
interest. Near by is Hurst Castle, one 
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the well-known Colonel Hawker. Yacht- 
ing, hunting with the New Forest Deer 
and Fox-hounds and Otter-hounds, and 
shooting over the estate afford good 
sport for the owner of Arnewood. More- 
over, he has only to take out a special 
license, which costs £20, and he can 
enjoy shooting over 60,000 acres in the 
New Forest, in which he may find a very 
varied bag. 


FELCOURT 


of the many bulwarks built along the 
south coast during the latter part of the 
reign of Henry VIII., who used for this 
purpose the spoil of the Abbey of 


Beaulieu. It was one of the stopping 
places of Charles I. on his way to his 
execution at Whitehall. Palace House, 
Beaulieu, and many a pleasant manor 
house and country seat are in the 
neighbourhood. Not far away is a 
village celebrated in the annals of sport, 
Keyhaven, once the sporting quarters of 


Arnewood House stands in a park of 
about 40 acres and is built of brick with 
tiled roof and stuccoed fronts. There 
are many gables with curious ornamental 
barge-boards and a bay window with 
pseudo-Gothic parapet occupies the centre 
of the chief front. The principal rooms 
face south, and from the windows yon 
can get fine views of the well-timbered 
park and the sea. You approach the 
house by a long avenue guarded by a 
lodge entrance, and the interior contains 
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FAMOUS HOUSES THAT ARE 


a series of pleasant rooms. It is a very 
comfortable house of a moderate size 
and possesses charming grounds of great 
natural beauty. You can stroll along 
the long walks bordered by a great variety 
of shrubs and trees and forest timber, 
and admire the magnificent rhododen- 
drons and flowering shrubs which flourish 
here on the south coast better than they 
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in the midst of an estate of 800 acres and 
is an important one. The present house 
is modern, but it has been built on the 
site of an old mansion ; hence its gardens 
and grounds bear the charm of age and 
maturity, and include the original lawns 
studded with a variety of fine old trees. 
I know not who was the architect of the 
present house ; but, whoever he was, he 


FELCOURT, ANOTHER VIEW 


do almost ‘anywhere else. The woods 
and plantations cover about 150 acres, 
and there are several farms and cottages 
on the estate. 

Renewing our quest for houses that 
are to be sold, we find ourselves on the 
borders of Sussex and Surrey, near the 
old market town of East Grinstead. A 
railway line runs north, and close to the 
first station we come to, stands 

FELCOURT, 
which Messrs. John D. Wood & Co. are 
selling on behalf of the owner. It stands 


deserves praise. It is built mainly of 
stone, with some parts of the house of 
half-timber construction, the whole pre- 
serving a Tudor character. There are 
two gables with bay windows facing the 
terrace, a bit of half-timbered work 
connects them with a third projecting 
bay, and a half-timbered wing extends 
forward. The roof is composed of old 
Horsham stone slabs. The interior of 
the house is constructed on the Tudor 
plan, having a fine old-fashioned oak 
staircase with newel posts and terminals, 
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balusters and heavy handrail, rising from 
the hall to the gallery landing, off which 
open the numerous bedrooms. I need 
not describe the rooms ; but for a modern 
house it is extremely interesting, and 
probably far more comfortable to live in 
than the ancient hall that once stood 
there, though we regret its destruction. 
The next house we visit shows what 
can be done to make an old cottage 
habitable and comfortable and fit for a 
gentleman’s residence. Many of the 
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family, but also admirably suitable for 
a gentleman’s residence. See what some 
one has done at 


FLISSINGHURST, 


about two miles from Cranbrook in the 
Garden of England, the delectable county 
of Kent. This cottage is a very interest- 
ing and beautiful specimen of black and 
white, or half-timber, construction. 
Like many others of its kind it is L 
shaped in plan, the wing on the left 


FLISSINGHURST 


reformers of our country life condemn 
unhesitatingly the old cottages that 
appear in our villages and by their grace- 
ful style and beauty add greatly to the 
appearance of our hamlets. They liken 
them to pigsties and wish to pull them 
down and erect in their place some 
hideous rows of red-brick, slate-roofed 
monstrosities, cheap and horrible. But 
with a little outlay it is not only possible 
to make tumble-down cottages tidy and 
clean and comfortable for a labourer’s 


probably being a little earlier than the 
rest of the house, as the closeness of the 
upright timbers shows. Here we have 
massive oak beams, ingle nooks, tiled 
roof, lattice casement windows, and all 
the delightful characteristics of Eliza- 
bethan architecture. I know not how 
much restoration has taken place, and 
perhaps some of its present old-time 
features and fittings have been brought 
from elsewhere ; but all the work has 
evidently been done by a careful and 
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loving hand that dealt reverently with 
the ancient timbers. 

You enter the garden through an oak 
lych gate and pass along a flagged walk 
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surmounted by a coat of arms, and a 
dog grate with fire back. The drawing 
room is partly panelled and has a Tudor 
fireplace. At the end of the corridor 


FLISSINGHURST, ANOTHER VIEW 


to the front door through an oak porch. 
On the right there is the hall, with a 
quaint chimney corner and an Eliza- 
bethan staircase ; on the left the dining 
room, with carved stone Tudor mantel 


there is a comfortable loggia. The cot- 
tage has been supplied with many modern 
comforts, such as radiators for heating 
bathrooms, acetylene gas, electricity, 
stables, garage, &c. The gardens are 
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attractive with their old yews, paved 
paths, stone statuary, seats and well- 
heads, terraces, rose pergola, lily pond 
with fountain. All this shows what may 
be accomplished in transforming a cot- 
tage into a very pleasant and comfortable 
abode. The agents for the sale of this 
domain are Messrs. John D. Wood & Co. 

Hertfordshire has many attractions, 
and our quest takes us to that county, 
where we find an important estate known 
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course within three miles—and what can 
a sportsman desire more? The house is 
modern and is a red-brick structure with 
stone dressings, standing on a terrace in 
the centre of a well-timbered park of 
about 200 acres, and terraced gardens 
fall away to the stream. Within there 
are large and lofty reception rooms and 
twenty bedrooms, with all the usual 
accommodation of an important gentle- 
man’s residence. The terraced gardens 


are especially attractive with their 


FROGMORE HALL, HERTFORD 


FROGMORE HALL, NEAR KNEBWORTH, 
which Messrs. Hampton & Sons are offer- 
ing for sale. The estate extends to 550 
acres, and has the advantage of proxi- 
mity to London. About an hour’s run 
in a swift motor will convey you to the 
metropolis. Moreover, there is hunting 
to be enjoyed with the Puckeridge and 
Hertfordshire packs, good shooting, a 
mile and a half of trout fishing in a 
stream that intersects the park, a golf 


balustraded walls and gravel and grass 
walks, tennis courts, rock garden with 
lily pond, and shrubbery walks, peach 
house, early and late vineries, fig house, 
and a charming herbaceous border that 
surrounds the fruit trees. The estate 
includes two farms and several small 
holdings. 

There is a very remarkable house and 
large estate in Norfolk that is nowseeking 
a new tenant. It is the property of Lord 
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Stafford, who has entrusted the letting 
to Messrs. John D. Wood & Co., and is 
known as 


COSTESSEY PARK. 


The ancestors of the noble owner have 
writ their name large in the pages of 
English history. One of them took the 
side of the Barons against King John in 
the defence of English liberty. Another 
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park of about 500 acres, the whole estate 
extending to some 4,500 acres. The 
present mansion was erected in 1820, 
but there is attached to it a fine old 
Elizabethan manor house. The lover of 
old houses feels a shudder pass through 
him when he learns that it was originally 
intended to pull down this fine specimen 
of Tudor architecture. In this ancient 
dwelling there is a panelled entrance hall 


COSTESSEY PARK 


was Master of Horse to Queen Mary ; 
another fought in the Civil War for King 
Charles. The Barony was first created 
in 1299, but the title was forfeited by the 
Duke of Buckingham—who was _be- 
headed in 1521—and revived in 1640. 
Lord Stafford owns also Shifnal Manor 
and Stafford Castle, and has now decided 
to let this important property of Costessey 
Park. It is situated about five miles 
from Norwich in the midst of a noble 


with an open fireplace, drawing room, 
billiard room and library, a private 
chapel, kitchen and offices and bed- 
rooms. 

The newer house, erected in 1820, is a 
noble-looking castellated building of red 
brick, and is constructed somewhat after 
the fashion then in vogue, of a fortress 
with tall, massive tower, which has 
battlements and machicolations. It may 
be compared with the first house which 
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we have described, Castle Carey in 
Guernsey Isle. The architect seems to 
have been very fond of battlements which 
he has placed over other portions of the 
house, over bay windows and other parts, 
all of which have the air of imitation 
Gothic. The interior of this mansion has 
some magnificent rooms, a long gallery 
90 feet in length, and large dining room, 
drawing room and other reception rooms, 
and about 30 bedrooms. The grounds 
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flow through the park. Messrs. John D. 
Wood & Co. have instructions to let the 
house on a lease unfurnished. It appears 
that the dining room and winter garden 
have never’ been finished, but a 
moderate expenditure would accomplish 
this. 

We have still several other houses to 
visit, but the pleasure must be postponed 
until next month. There is the very 
important historical Abington Estate in 


COSTESSEY 


accord with the grandeur of the house. 
Norfolk shooting is famous, and that at 
Costessey Park ranks with the best. Of 
the 4,500 acres there are 600 acres of 
good pheasant covers, and the rest is 
excellent partridge ground, the yearly 
bag showing over 1,000 _partridges, 
plentiful pheasants, besides other game. 
There are some seven miles of trout fishing 
on the Wonsum and Tud rivers which 


PARK 


Lanark County, owned by Lord Cole- 
brooke, which extends to 27,000 acres 
and is being offered by Messrs. Knight, 
Frank & Rutley. Sir George Pigot is 
selling his Berkshire estate of Warfield 
Grove, through the agency of Messrs. 


Winkworth & Co. There is a modern 
house at Wickham in the hands of Messrs. 
Harrods, and much else. But all these 
we must reserve. 
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INVALUABLE FOR ALL IN THE 
“BADMINTON” 


MAGAZINE OF SPORTS AND PASTIMES 


COMPETITION 


(see page 306). 


No matter how well-informed you may be on Racing matters, 
you should seek the help of ‘‘ Racing-Up-To-Date,” the 


reliable record of Flat Racing, Steeplechasing, etc., in Great 


Britain, Ireland, and France. It is carefully indexed with full 
PEDIGREES from Nov. 25th, 1912, to Dec. 31st, 1913. 


It is such a complete record of the most recent performances 


of many promising horses that your task of _ selecting 


ten for the Competition would be considerably lightened. 


Sporting Chronicle 


RACING UP-TO-DATE 


YEARLY PART——SECOND EDITION, 


ONE SHILLING 


FROM 


“ SPORTING CHRONICLE ” | 
46 & 47, Shoe Lane, London, E.C., or Withy Grove, Manchester. 


[P.T.O. 
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This form will be repeated in the March issue. 
A COMPETITION. 


FIRST PRIZE - 50 GUINEAS THIRD PRIZE - - 10 GUINEAS 
SECOND PRIZE- 20 GUINEAS FOURTH PRIZE - 5 GUINEAS 


and 15 Consolation Prizes of One Guinea each to those who do best after the four 
prizes have been allotted. In the event of a tie for any prize, it will be divided. 


PARTICULARS OF COMPETITION. 


Competitors are to name ten flat race horses who they think it will be most 
profitable to follow from the opening of the season at Lincoln, on March 23, till 
the end of the Ascot Meeting, June 19th, the matter of profit appearing by an 
imaginary bet of asovereign on each of them, to win only, every time onestarts. The 
prize for the selector whose ten horses win most money, when backed each for the 
sovereign aforesaid, will be 50 guineas; the other prizes will bedistributed in order. 
There is no entrance fee, but competitors must fill in their selections on this form, 
detach the page from the Magazine, and post in time to reach this office by the 
first post on March 23, so that the forms are received before racing begins. For 
foreign readers a further extension of time is allowed. If this form is posted 
before March 23, the post-mark on the envelope will be accepted as evidence of 
dispatch. Any number of selections, of course on separate forms, cut from this 
Magazine, may be sent by the same competitor. Horses’ names must be written 
in alphabetical order. 

The Editor’s decision must be accepted as final and legally binding, and forms 
can only be received on this condition. 

All forms must be addressed— 

COMPETITION, 
**Badmiuton Magazine,” 
46 & 47, Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 


NAME OF HORSE SELECTED 


Competitor's 


Date eee eee ee 
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A TWO-SEATER OF DISTINGUISHED APPEARANCE BUILT BY CLEMENT-TALBOT 
ON ONE OF THEIR OWN 15-20 H.P. CHASSIS 


MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


BY W. 


I ‘po not think that the 
Rolls-Royce car came into 
its kingdom gradually. Of course, we 
were not suddenly staggered one morning 
—or Show time—by a_ Rolls-Royce 


IN PASSING 


chassis dropping into our midst; to 
a certain extent then, its arrival was 
gradual. Perhaps it was the fact that 
she was a high-grade car from the 
beginning that made her arrival so 
dramatic. Unlike other cars in the early 
stages, there never was a 6 h.p. single- 


cylinder Rolls-Royce. The very idea is 
ludicrous. And yet many big companies 
who are now building chassis costing 
anything between {600 and {£900 did 
begin with some little one-lunger. Few 
men could say, within a period of twelve 
months or so, when it was first generally 
accepted that the Rolls-Royce was the 
best. Until very recently indeed 
there have been few unbiassed motor 
men who disputed the fact that cars 
were of two kinds—Rolls and others. 
Tales of the early beginnings are rife. 
Testing in the ordinary way was 
unheard of. 

“Don’t take this chassis out to get 
the best out of her by careful nursing. 
We're not testing your driving skill. 
Take her out and break her up if you can.”’ 


U2 


H. BERRY 


This was the policy of the company, 
and a very expensive one it proved to 
be. Any fault, any breakage, any weak- 
ness that could possibly be developed 
by the most violent ill-usage, was 
carefully remedied. In the early stages 
75 per cent. of the chassis under test 
were generally in the shops undergoing 
repair. To be taken back again to the 
works from road and bench tests a dozen 
times was no unusual experience with 
some of the early cars. Compromise was 
not thought of ; expense did not matter. 
The chassis had to be right from radiator 
cap to the rear shackle-pins. That was 
the word—right. ‘‘ Do this,” said the 
office to the works, ‘“‘ and we'll fix the 
price when you’ve done it.” 

The whole of the 1914 Rolls-Royce fits 
together like a masterpiece of early 
carving. There is not a bolt too many 
or too few. Everything has its use, 
is of the right metal and design, and 
the whole car stands splendid and 
complete —a triumph of engineering 
skill. It is impossible to place ones’ 
finger on to any part of the chassis and 
truthfully to say “This construction 
can be improved by so-and-so.” 

Individual opinion may incline to 
some other construction than the one 
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employed, but this cannot be urged as 
a mechanical failing. And this very 
perfection is likely to prove a weakness. 
No essential component part can be 
altered by itself on a Rolls-Royce. Like 
a lie which requires a multitude of others 
to support it, the whole perfection of the 
“R.R.” car is dependent on the per- 
fection of every detail on it. Serious 
alteration would mean the disappearance 
of the car as we have grown to know it, 
and the heart-breaking expense and 
waste of time, and anxious days of 


HANCOCK ‘‘UP’’ ON THE RACING VAUXHALL AT BROOKLANDS. 
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seriously assailed. There are many men 
of unquestioned standing and experience 
who give it as their opinion that both 
the Daimler and Sheffield-Simplex are, 
mechanically, as perfect as the first- 
mentioned car. Largely it is a matter 


of individual opinion and preference. 
The plain fact is that where expenditure 
is not taken into account in the search 
for the most perfect mechanical vehicle, 
the Rolls-Royce does not stand alone as 
was the case some little time ago. 
Certainly both these latter cars have 


MANY NEW RECORDS 


SHOULD FALL TO THE WHEELS OF THIS MAKE OF CAR DURING IQI4 


testing and rejection, would all become 
necessary again. The car is on the 
pinnacle of motor construction so far as 
can be seen at present, and, as I have 
said, alteration would mean the building 
of an entirely new car. Whether this 
second attempt would prove so successful 
as the first is a moot point. It would 
certainly take a considerable amount of 
time to accomplish the work in a satis- 
factory manner. 

But nevertheless, during the last year 
or so, the position of the Rolls-Royce 
as the undoubted king of cars has been 


arrived at the present stage of perfection 
along different routes. But the end 
justifies the means, and both the Daimler 
and the Sheffield-Simplex must rank 
equally with any other car in the world, 
so far as mechanical perfection, together 
with its incidental features—economy in 
running, power, etc.—are concerned. 
And, in addition, there are body makers 
within the writer’s experience who much 
prefer a Daimler chassis on which to 
build the modern luxurious body. Let 
me state the position in this way, that 
the Rolls-Royce has not improved rapidly 
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MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


as has its rivals, and that it 


cannot go on indefinitely without 
radical alteration. 
* * * * 

THE Whilst speaking of 
DAIMLER ‘‘Daimler’ cars, it 
“TWENTY” would, perhaps, not be 

out of place to devote 
a few words to the new “twenty.” 
This car has more new and dis- 
tinctive features than are pos- 
sessed by any of the other three 
standard cars which make up the 
Company’s programme for 1914. 
The first thing which attracts 
the attention of the casual observer 
is the springing, and afterwards, 
the back-axle and gear-box. The 
latter is incorporated with the central 
portion of the axle casing. A worm- 
drive of the over-type is employed ; 
this construction avoiding the necessity 
of setting the engine at an angle, so 
permitting a horizontal drive to be 
employed. Projecting from the forward 
end of the gear-box is a_ tubular 
steel casing, which encloses the propellor- 
shaft. At the forward end of this casing 
a spherically-shaped extremity forms a 
ball socket joint with a cup-shaped 
member attached to the main frame just 
behind the clutch. This construction 
enables the whole transmission from 


ENGINE, CLUTCH, AND GEARBOX, ARE 
BUILT ON THE UNIT SYSTEM ON THE 
NEWTON AND BENNETT TWELVE” 


Ut 


THE ENGINE OF THE DAIMLER “ TWENTY ”’ 


clutch to rear axle to be completely 
enclosed; the tubular casing also acts 
as a torque stay. Diagonal stay rods 
brace it to the rear-axle, and also serve 
to strengthen the gear-box. In place 
of the usual semi-elliptic springs, which 
we have come to look for on the 
“Daimler ”’ construction, springs of the 
cantilever type are employed. The 
rearmost end is attached to the back 
axle and the forward end is carried 
by the frame. This construction makes 
a very considerable difference between 
the sprung and the unsprung weight of 
the car. The frame is of channel steel 
strengthened by strong cross members 
of the same section. 

I may state shortly that the cylinders 
are cast in pairs, and that the lubrication 
system is similar to that employed in 
other “ Daimler” Cars. Briefly it 
consists of a plunger pump which delivers 
oil to troughs and to the main bearings 
of the crank-shaft. An _ interesting 
feature, and one that has done much to 
lengthen the life of Daimler engines 
generally, concerns the arrangement by 
means of which the troughs that serve 
the big-ends are raised on the throttle’s. 
being opened, so ensuring ample lubrica- 
tion at all speeds. A miultiple-jet 
carburetter is fitted and, of course, as 
in all high-grade cars of 1914, a dynamo 
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is located under the bonnet for lighting 
purposes. The gear-box gives four speeds 
and a reverse, and by reason of its very 
careful design and construction is very 
silent in running. 

Then, of course, the works at Coventry 
are busily employed in turning out the 
four-, and the six-cylinder Daimlers, both 
rated at 30h.p., and also the Daimler 
““ special,” and the magnificent ‘‘ forty- 
five.“ I hope, in the near future, 
to devote some comment to the worm- 
gear employed on these cars. 

* * * * * 
EXCESSIVE It is rarely that a week 
TYRE WEAR passes which does not bring 
one or two letters from 
readers of the Badminton, located in 
many parts of the world, complaining of 
excessive tyre wear. Before me, as I 
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write, is a plaintive query from a user in 
Egypt who states that on his car, which 
weighs, when loaded, 28 cwt., the average. 
tyre life is between 1,800 and 2,000 miles. 
“ How is it,” he writes, “ that my tyre 
costs are by far the most expensive item 
in the upkeep of the car? The tyre 
manufacturing companies claim that 
their productions under ordinary service 
conditions are capable of giving from 
two to three times this life.” 

Like many men with a grievance he 
omits to supply the essential particulars 
which are necessary before any advice 
can be given. He does not state whether 
his wheels have been tested for align- 
ment, although there are few makers’ 
booklets which do not lay stress on this 
important factor. Chassis makers them- 
selves pay great attention to this feature 


CYLINDERS ARE CAST SEPARATELY. 
CARBURETTOR IS WATER-JACKETED. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF THE 
80 H.P. AUSTIN ENGINE. 


THIS IS THE AUSTIN IDEA OF ENGINE-BUILDING. 


+ STEERING-GEAR IS OF CLEAN DESIGN. 
me VALVE COVER-PLATE QUICKLY DETACHABLE. 


+ FRAME IS INSWEPT AT FRONT. 


SOUND THEORY AND GOOD PRACTICE 


ARE THE OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


: 


MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


THE NAPIER 45 H.P. SIX-CYLINDER IS A GREAT FAVOURITE FOR SHOPPING 
AND SOCIAL PURPOSES 


before a machine leaves the works. 
Even granted that the wheels are then 
in perfect alignment, it is not too much 
to say that, after a few hundred miles of 
hard work on the road, the original 
setting has been materially altered for 
the worse. Especially is this so with a 
car in service abroad, where it is, to all 
intents and purposes, impossible to avoid 
the cars dropping into pot holes or 
striking obstacles which impair the align- 
ment of the wheels and injure the tyre, 
without actually cutting it, by the 
disintegration of the rubber and the 
canvas. A further fruitful cause of tyre 
trouble is the much-to-be-condemned 
practice of allowing the wheels to strike 
the edge of the pavement when drawing 
up. 

Having assured himself that his wheels 
are truly aligned, my correspondent could 
profitably pay attention to the question 
of pressure. Makers say that 50 per cent. 
of car users, whether the machine be 
owner-driven or a chauffeur be employed, 
habitually run with incorrect pressure of 
the tyres. Under-inflation means that a 
much greater area of the tread is 


imposed on the road surface during 
running. It follows that the walls of 
the tyre are weakened by unusual 
stresses; creeping of the cover and 
inner tube becomes an easy matter, and, 
in addition, a bad case of under-inflation 
allows the transmission of road shocks 
straight through to the vital parts 
of the car which can so ill afford to be 
injured. 

Having administered this homily to 
my correspondent, perhaps a few words 
of advice may tend both to soothe 
his feelings and to save his pocket. The 
fitting of “ Victor’ tyres to his car will 
certainly decrease his tyre bill to a very 
satisfactory extent. I have no desire to 
enter into, or to fan again into flame, 
the controversy which was waged over 
the question of tyres some few months 
ago. The average motorist has no 
political feeling so far as his car and 
fittings are concerned. All that he asks 
is for reliability, comfort, and the lowest 
running costs. That a tyre be sold 
at a competitive price; that it has 
no disadvantages over other tyres in 
service; and that its life is longer, or 
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at least as long as others, and this 
is all that the everyday user desires. 
So far as “ Victor” tyres are con- 
cerned, I can only give a short personal 
experience. On a car weighing 22 cwts. 
I have found, during the last fifteen 
months, that “‘ Victors’”’ have given me 
an average increase in mileage of over 
six hundred of that given by two other 
tyres of well-known make. I shall, in 
all possibility, be overwhelmed with 
offers from tyre manufacturers, who will 
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Finally a tyre gauge should frequently 
be used, for it is impossible to tell the 
pressure within a tyre by bestowing a 
kick in passing. 

H.R.H. Prince Leopold of Battenberg 
has written his personal appreciation of 
these tyres. He says: “The Victor 
Non-skid on my powerful car has run 
3,000 miles and has not a scratch on it. 
Naturally I recommend Victors highly.” 


* * * * * 


DETACHABLE WHEELS REMOVE ONE OF THE GREATEST BUGBEARS WHICH CONFRONT THE 


LADY-DRIVER. 


claim that their products will give me 
an equal mileage size for size. I am 
open to be convinced, and merely repeat 
that, at the time of writing, I have 
experienced a very considerable saving 
of tyre costs by the use of “ Victors.”’ 

My correspondent might also pay a 
little attention to his tyres after each 
day’s run. Slight cuts should be at once 
cleaned out and filled in with a good 
solution of rubber. The hand should be 
passed around each tyre and any nails 
or other deleterious material removed. 


SEE HOW EASILY A CHANGE IS MADE ON THE 11.9 H.P. HUMBER 


LIGHTING It is not so very long ago 
THE CAR when I firmly made up my 
mind that, in future, electric 

lighting was the “ only wear.” Perhaps 
during the summer months the subject 
did not seem of really vital importance. 
Anyhow, so convinced was I of the fact 
that acetylene had ceased to be a serious 
factor in the problem, that on occasion 
I even refused seriously to discuss it. 
Then a little booklet, entitled ‘A Light 
Essay on Car-lighting,’” came into my 
hands. I do not think it was the fact 
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that this booklet treated of any system 
in particular that interested me. I 
wandered into it more in ignorance, 
and because the interesting way in which 
the whole subject of lighting was treated 
made pleasant reading. I learned of 
the discovery of a commercial method 
of making carbide of calcium, and of the 
troubles which followed the attempts at 
employing it as a lighting medium. 
Here the shaft struck home ; for I learned 
that even my pet electric-lighting system 
was subject to those faults which 
characterise all things human. Now I 
had quite made up my mind that 
the C. A. Vandervell electric-lighting 
installation was absolutely the last word 
on the subject. Although I am prepared 
to discuss the possibility of its going 
wrong, I must still maintain that, up to 
the present, it has never occasioned me 
a second of anxiety. I will now admit, 
however, that there is something to be 
said for acetylene, and especially for the 
system employed by A. L. Meteorlite, 
Ltd., of Victoria Street, Westminster. 
This company employes the type of 
lighting outfit which they term dissolved 


THE CLUTCH ON THE 20-H.P, DAIMLER IS 
A SUBSTANTIAL PIECE OF WORK 


THIS SHOWS THE GEAR BOX INCORPORATED IN 
THE BACK-AXLE CASING ON THE DAIMLER 
NOTE THE BRAKE AT REAR 


acetylene. I was surprised to read that 
over two million bottles for service with 
this system are employed in various parts 
of the world. Before being compressed 
the acetylene is dried and _ purified. 
There is no necessity to generate the 
gas on the car when this system is fitted, 
and there can be no blocking of pipes 
and burners with steam or other 
impurities. A bottle 6ins. by 22ins., 
holds gas sufficient to supply two half 
cubic foot burners for forty lighting 
hours. A distinct saving is made, in as 
much as there is no waste of gas. The 
bottle is practically indestructible, and 
it can be exchanged for a charged bottle 
at any of the many stations. There is 
an automatic lighter made, by means of 
which all the lamps on the car, either 
together or separately, may be lighted 
without the necessity of the driver’s 
leaving his seat. |The company claims 
for its product, reliability, efficiency, 
economy, and convenience, and, after 
following the evidence, I am so impressed 
that it is my intention to try the system 
at an early date. 
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NOTES AND 


NOVELTIES FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN 


BY MRS. FLORENCE ROBERTS (“‘ Butterfly ’’) 


FAVOURITES IN THE COMING FASHION 
RACE. 

It is going to be a great and thrilling 
affair—this race oi the Spring Fashions 
—already, rumour is busy concerning 
the probable winner, and “place 
betting” is also being indulged in to a 
certain extent ! 

Some well-known favourites are 
already entered for the stakes of feminine 
favour—for one, Tunic Skirt, and for 
another, Draped Skirt, both of which, 
though so directly opposite in style, 
seem to have an equally good chance, 
though it is on an absolute new comer— 
Flounced Skirt, to wit—that, on account 
of its “form” I would advise you to 
put most of your money. 

For, metaphor apart, and in all 
seriousness, this new, or, rather, revived 
form of skirt is going to be the feature 
and sensation of the coming season ; 
and so, I want you to be made speedily 
and fully aware of all its possibilities 
and piquancy. 

At present, the frills and flounces are 
having their first chance of display and 


development, in the gowns made for 
the Riviera, where even somewhat 
exotic styles can always flourish in the 
sunshine and grow strong enough for 
later transplantation to surroundings, 
which are in every sense of the word 
more severe. 

Generally the said flounces are 
of some filmy material, such as chiffon 
or tulle, though taffetas, too, will be 
put to frequent and effective use, 
inasmuch as it lends itself particularly 
well to the close gaugings which, at first, 
hold in the fullness whose release gives 
the desired and outstanding effect. But 
then a further choice and variety will 
be afforded by the appearance of flounces 
of motré ribbon, some twelve or even 
fourteen inches wide, and the chosen 
fabrics will be further folded under the 
arms to make some sort of a foundation 
for a corsage, which, for the rest, is just 
a soft semi-transparency of net or nimon 
or tulle, with an underlining of chiffon— 
possibly white, but preferably the faintest 
flesh pink. 


In nine cases out of every ten 
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borderings of skunk fur will be intro- 
duced into such a dress, either on the 
skitt or the corsage, and perhaps on 
both ; though most frequently of all it 
will just be used to edge the still deeply 
V-shaped neck opening, or to finish 
off a new and infinitely becoming 
version of the Medecis collar, which is 
going to frame the back of the neck 
quite closely, and still leave the front 
as completely free as is so desirable, 
alike on the score of comfort and charm. 

In fact—and in fashion—there is 
going to be a perfect rage for fur 
trimmings, and it will continue as, 
indeed, it did last year, far on into the 
Summer, though this time there will 
then be an alternative and rather more 
seasonable choice of ostrich feather 
edgings, and ruchings, and fringes. 

Another and practically unvarying 
detail of the new skirts, is the arrangement 
of the flounces in a deep round or point 
at the back, when, they take a 
high upward curve in front ; the central 
and rather extensive opening which is 
left by the final frill is filled in by a 
soft fulness of accordion-pleated chiffon. 
Wherefore, though the silhouette is still, 
and even increasingly, slender, there is, 
actually, a certain extra freedom about 
the ankles, and a resulting and welcome 
ease of movement. 

Altogether, I have great faith in the 
future of the flounce, more especially 
since I had a discussion on the subject 
with Mr. Hiley of Jay’s. For, of course, 
his word is law in the world of dress 
and smart women, and he gave proof 
of his opinion of the new style by showing 
me a dozen or more models, which will 
not make their public appearance for 
some time to come, but which, when 
they do, will be what every smart woman 
will want to, and will indeed have to, 
wear if, that is, she desires to maintain 
her reputation for smartness. 


CONTRASTS IN STYLES AND SKIRTS. 


Almost all these filmy flounced dresses 
are black—and certainly comely and 
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most chic, too !—the alternative being a 
dark navy blue, which, in chiffon, with 
trimmings of skunk, and a complete 
and even daring transparency for the 
whole of the upper part of the corsage 
and the long sleeves seems somehow quite 
curiously and fascinatingly different 
from the colour which will always be 
inseparably associated with tailor-made 
creations in serge and coatings. 

Always, whether in blue or black, 
of chiffon or moire, you will find one or 
more flowers fastened at the waist of 
these filmy frilled gowns, indeed it 
would be difficult just now to discover 
a model of any kind, either for day or 
evening wear, to which some such floral 
finish is not given. Roses take the lead, 
as is fitting for the Queen of Flowers, 
but they are run close by gardenias and 
camellias; these latter, somewhat stiff 
but very decorative blossoms, being 
extraordinarily well suited to the tailor- 
made type, though to be sure, you will 
for such costumes, have a choice of 
fruit adornments alike for the hat and 
the buttonhole. 

Many a modern Eve this season 
will perpetuate her predecessor’s close 
connection with this particular fruit 
by having a single and moderately-sized 
apple as the sole and smart trimming 
of a soft silk or straw hat, with a second 
and much smaller one to make an 
unexpected but very effective appear- 
ance in the lapel of her coat ; and perhaps 
her blouse, too, will have wee buttons 
modelled like apples. Though, to be 
sure, we can be surprised at nothing 
after the sensational use on some 
of the recent Winter hats of trails and 
clusters of most realistic raisins! And 
certainly apples, as also oranges and 
lemons, offer much better reason for 
their promotion from the purely 
utilitarian to the decorative. 

But these are side-issues, and the 
main point to be considered and settled 
is the shaping of the skirt. 

So now, having had some _ word 
pictures of the frilled varieties, let me 
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present you with an actual portrait of 
the latest and most closely draped 
variety, which will give those of you who 
are blessed with a slender lissom figure, 
a specially good chance—or certainty— 
of its display. 

This indeed is doubly interesting as 
being one of the advance models made 
by Jay’s for the Hippodrome revue, 
where the smart dresses are a special 
feature and attraction of the production, 
and where this one stands out distinctively 
among all the many scores. For both 
its contour and its colouring are perfect. 
Of the first you may judge for yourself, 
noting the downward droop of the waist- 
line at the back as marked and 
accentuated by the sash and _ bow. 
The wide bands of skunk fur are 
responsible for securing the now inevi- 
table upward tilt in front. 


How things have changed to be sure! 
for, of course, at one time and not so 
very long ago either, the skirt which 
“dipped’”’ at the back, and “ hitched 
up ”’ in front, was reserved for the wear 
of the slattern and the inspiration of 
comic pictures; whereas now it is the 
hall-mark of smartness and the aim and 
object of every up-to-date woman’s 
ambition and achievement. 


But equally, of course, there is all 
the difference in the world between the 
accidental and the artful, and so there is 
real enthusiasm, as well as_ faithful 
devotion to Fashion’s edict, in the 
universal adoption of the new silhouette. 


And now as to the colouring of this 
particular gown of grace, the chiffon 
velvet is of the rather uncommon and 
beautiful Chartreuse shading which after 
this public and convincing proof of its 
possibilities should come into more 
general use. It has a splendid foil, too, 
in the dark brown of the fur, and then 
a definite and delightful contrast in 
the sash and the tasselled silken orna- 
ments which hang low down in front 
of gold and green, flame and orange, 
and black, the last note in the colour 
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chord being struck by the delicately 
pink rose, which is fastened against the 
fur of the flat collar of newest shaping. 


Though there are already many 
styles of sleeves—and will be more— 
you will not find anything more becoming 
than these, where, beneath the very 
low set shoulder seam, the velvet is 
rucked into soft glove-like curves far 
over the wrist. 


The hat, too, is one of the first and 
smartest of the new shapes—small and 
closely fitting as to the brim, which has 
a jaunty, upward curve and tilt 
on the left side, and having its height 
of crown increased by the addition of 
half-a-dozen ostrich feathers. Satin 
and plumes are both in that subdued 
and smart déte de négre shading which 
tones so perfectly with many furs and 
with skunk in particular. Altogether 
it is exactly the kind of totlette which is 
needed now for wear at any smart 


function, with one of the wrap coats 
whose great width is as_ practically 
convenient as it is specially fashionable. 


For KEMPTON PARK AND SANDOWN. 


Then if you want guidance as to the 
choice of a new tailor-made, you will 
find it in that other pictured costume, 
which might well be worn at the real 
as well as the stage Hendon; and it is 
also and ideally suited to the early 
race-meetings. The wearer is Miss 
Ethel Levey, and the makers, again, 
Jay’s; and this combination of smart- 
ness and skill has the happiest results 
I can assure you. 


Coat and skirt provide the contrast of 
materials which sometimes reversed and 
otherwise varied, will be displayed in 
so many of next season’s models. In 
this case the “ peg-top”’ skirt is of a 
rather boldly checked patterning in 
three different and deepening shades of 
brown, the mid-shade being chosen for 
the plain velowrs cloth of the coat, whose 
stitched waist belt is dropped down- 
wards to the hips; the basque there 
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attached being of a positively flounce- 
like form and fulness, and its out- 
standing curves being all followed by a 
broad bordering of baby leopard fur. 
Collar and cuffs, jaunty little toque, 
and huge bolster muff, are all of this same 
decoratively marked fur, while finishing 
touches are provided by a tall brown 
quill set aloft at one side of the toque, 
and a red camellia buttonhole nestling 
against the soft brown of the coat. 

Obviously there is a special triumph 
in store for the woman who first secures 
and wears a duplicate of this most 
smartly simple costume. 

For the rest—well, you can have a 
skirt of umbrella shaping, or one which 
pays the flattery of imitation to Turkish 
trousers, there being two _ openings, 
instead of one, for the feet, though the 
fact is so cleverly concealed by the 
gracefully-arranged draperies that it 
is only realised occasionally. And as 


to the other skirt, you must please 
‘realise that the prosaic but necessary 
umbrella is imitated when it is standing 


upright and not held aloft, the tapering 
stick being represented by the closely 
drawn folds about the ankles, and 
then widening as they go, the silken 
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you can all follow your individual 
inclination as well as the fashion. 


folds. are eventually caught inwards 


at regular intervals in a series of loops % 


about the hips, the figure rising 
slenderly from this framing and the whole 
effect being as attractive as it is new. 
Jay’s have just made this gown in rose 
coloured taffetas for lovely Miss Marie 
Lohr, the corsage crossing fichu fashion 
over a filmy transparency of lace, and then 
after being drawn round to the back 
having its scarf-like ends brought to the 
front again and there tied in a soft 
careless bow, through whose loops a 
long stalked pink rose is thrust. Now 
can you imagine anything prettier ? 
But indeed, as far as the new fashions 
are concerned it is a case of every 
prospect pleasing and every woman 
looking her best, for there is as you will 
have gathered even from this brief 
survey so much variety of style that 


A PERFECT COSTUME FOR FEBRUARY 
RACE-MEETINGS 


ty Jay's Ltd., Regent Street 
THE CHARM OF CHINTZ 


It is not only in our clothes that 
there is a new and special charm. 
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A POPULAR AND PRETTY PATTERN 


(Harvey Nichols) 


Furnishing fabrics in their turn seem to 
have shared in the general improvement 
and beautifying, and I have never 
seen even at Harvey Nichols’ such 
perfectly delightful chintzes as those 
which are now in readiness to make the 
inevitable Spring renovation a real joy 
during the preliminary arrangements 
and, eventually, an assured and per- 
manent success. 

This is high praise, for chintzes have, 
for many years, been a famous speciality 
of the great house in Knightsbridge 
where, indeed, both fashions and 
furnishings are always at their best. 

Carpets, again, are another important 
item for which it becomes a sort of 
family tradition to go to Harvey Nichols’, 
for, naturally, when a girl has grown up, 
as it were, in company with certain stair 
and floor coverings and watched them 
come triumphantly out of the test of 
fifteen or twenty years’ wear, it follows 
as a matter of course that she will want 
to make sure of equally satisfactory 
conditions—and carpets—when the time 
comes for her to see to the furnishing of 
her own new home. So it is that 
Harvey Nichols’ trade goes on increasing 
and the number of their clients 
multiplying. 

But even if you have never been to 


them before, you should 
—and will, I am sure— 
make a good beginning 
now, for you will fall in 
love at first sight, more 
especially too when I let 
you into the secret of 
their moderate pricing. 
First then, and because 
all mauve and _ violet 
shadings are having such 
a vogue just now, let me 
introduce to you as 
available at Is. a 
yard, that daintiest of 
chintzes where, ona white 
ground closely patterned 
with little diamond spots 
in black there are 
scattered bunches of violets whose own 
purple shadings combine with the soft 
green of their leaves to make the most 
artistic and restful colour contrast with 
the black and white. It is altogether a 
chintz you could live happily with, and 
of which you would never tire, a 
qualification this, let me point out to 
you, which is even more vitally im- 
portant than mere prettiness. 

It is shared by that other and 
ideally Spring-like chintz (only Is. 43d. 
a yard, this in 24-in. width !), whose 
shining whiteness bears a light and 
lovely burden of many artistically 
arranged bunches of lilies of the valley 
divided by trailing ribbons which can 
either, according to your personal taste 
and the scheme of the room decoration, 
be of a delicate green, matching the 
leaves or else in a very soft shade of blue. 
These are only two single patterns, 
and there are two hundred and more 
others from which you can make a 
choice, spending as little as 1s. 0}d. on 
some and as much as 4s. 11d. on others, 
and, in either and all cases, getting the 
best possible value for your money, 
inasmuch as chintzes obtained from 
Harvey Nichols’ are not only of exclusive 
and beautiful design but also of a quality 
which ensures their satisfactory wear. 
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By the way, and because good 
things deserve good treatment, I would 
just suggest that when the time comes 
for the cleaning of chintz covers and 
curtains you should send to Achille 
Serre, either through one of the firm’s 
many branches, or direct to the head 
establishment at White Post Lane, 
Hackney Wick, N.E. For then your 
chintzes (or anything and everything 
else for the matter of that) will come 
back to you looking, literally, as good 
as new, and not only once but many 
times. 

Now let me try to give you some 
little idea of the charm of the new 
patterns so that you may want to make 
their closer acquaintance, and so will 
manage an early call at Harvey Nichols’ 
or, at any rate, will write there for 
patterns of the chintzes to be sent to 
you if you can’t go to them, as, really, 
they are too good to miss. For instance, 
can’t you imagine a bedroom being made 
beautiful by a white ground, black pin 
spotted chintz on which little moss rose- 
buds are scattered lightly and singly 
between stripes formed of other and 
full-blown roses? while then, again, 
there are obvious and decorative possi- 
bilities in a somewhat similar chintz 
where trails of moss rosebuds are tied 
up with pale turquoise- 
tinted ribbons. Dis- 
tinctly uncommon too, 
as well as decorative, 
is a device of fuchsias 
gathered into artistic- 
ally irregular bunches 
within a_ trellis-work 
formed of picot-edged 
blue ribbon; sweet 
peasalso bring together 
several different shad- 
ings of blue and 
purple and mauve and 
pink, and so make 
the chintz possible 
and effective in con- 
junction with the 
several different colour 
schemes. 
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Carnations are the next rivals to roses, 
and very effective are some of their 
arrangements alike on a pure white or 
a black dotted ground, and if you want 
something rather out of the ordinary 
let me recommend a device of daisy 
chains, where pure white and pink-tipped 
flowers are entwined with ribbons of 
delicate blue on a white ground, or, then 
again a shower of Virginia creeper leaves 
in all their glorious Autumnal shadings 
of tawny brown and gold, touched here 
and there with pink and with still 
brighter berries clustering here and there. 

Ivy leaves and purple clematis, as 
grouped together on a white ground 
chintz against a trellis-work of green 
will also assuredly find many 
admirers ; showers of graceful wisteria, 
providing another opportunity for the 
display of the favoured colour scheme of 
mauve and white and green. Or, how 
do you like the idea of clusters of water 
lilies outspreading their waxen white 
petals and their deep green leaves 
against a pale green ground, or masses 
of Canterbury bells or azaleas to make 
a veritable and beautiful riot of colours ? 

Then imagine the affect of narcissus 
and snowdrops—purely white and most 
delicately green—caught together, with 
red berries and green leaves, by trailing 


CHINTZ AT ITS DAINTIEST 
(Harvey Nichols) 
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bows of blue ribbon, each colour showing 
up with double effect against a black 
ground, another artistic inspiration 
being the massing of countless leaves— 
green, grey, brown, mauve, and bronze— 
on a white ground, of which, however, so 
closely is the foliage clustered, you only 
catch an occasional glimpse. 

Perhaps the loveliest of all is a 
white chintz with blue ribbon stripes 
and sheaves of pale yellow daffodils and 
mauve lilac. Why, the coming of the 
Spring would be a double delight if you 
had your room made ready and dainty 
for the sunshine by a set of such new 
curtains and coverings ! 


SADE 
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There is this further advantage, too, 
about chintz—it is extraordinarily adapt- 
able alike to furniture and fashions, and 
somehow seems to always make the most 
suitable and effective background, 
whether a woman is wearing her most 
practical tailor-made golfing costume or 
her most filmy and exquisite evening 
gown. So, you see, you are going to get 
a great deal of personal satisfaction, as 
well as give much pleasure to everyone 
who comes into your house, from the 
new chintzes which you have surely now 
decided to secure from Harvey 
Nichols. 
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